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514 TRUE BLESSEDNESS, ETC. 


TRUE BLESSEDNESS. 


Ir is not blessedness to know that thou thyself 
art blessed ; 

True joy was never yet by one, nor yet by two, 
possessed. 


Nor to the many is it given, but only to the all, 
The joy that leaves one heart unbless’d would 
for mine too small ; 


For when my spirit most was blessed, to know 
another grieved 

Would take away the joy from all that I my- 
self received. 


Nor would I seek to blunt that pain, forgetting 
others’ woe ; 

From knowledge, not from want of thought, 
true blessedness must grow. 


For blessedness I find this earth of ours is then 
no place 

Where still the happiest man must meet his 
brother’s grieving face. 


And only in one thought I find the joy I never 
MiSs. 

In faith to’ know all grief below will grow to 
final bliss, 


And he who holds this faith will strive with 
firm and ardent soul, 

And work out his own proper good in working 
for the whole. 


God only sees this perfect good, the way to it 
is dim ; 
God only, then, is truly blest, man only blest 
in him. 
Ruckert’s Wisdom of the Brahmins. 


AWAKE. 


CALM as that moonbeam on the wall, 
Sleep broods on baby’s eyes ; 

Arms, hushed and still, but pulsing quick, 
Enfold him as he lies ; 

My brain is full of thronging thoughts, 
Strange passions thrill my breast, 

My heart aches with a load of love 
That will not let me rest. 


The dim years stand about my bed, 
They neither smile nor weep ; 

Like softest kisses, on my face 
The little fingers creep. 

I hear slow footfalls, in the night, 
Of fates upon his track, — 

O love, I cannot let you go! 
I cannot keep you back ! 


Lord, let him shelter in my arms, 
Or take us both to thine: 

Or, if a troublous life must come, 
Make all the trouble mine. 





Or let Thy sharp swords pierce my heart, 
To blunt them for the child — 

What care I, Lord, for stain and shame 
So he keep undefiled ! 


Nay, Lord, I know not what I ask 
I know not how to pray : 
Hear Thou the crying mother-soul, 
And not the words I say. 
Do Thou what seemeth good to Thee, 
So he be spared from sin ; 
And oh! if love can aught avail, 
Let mine be counted in. 
Sunday Magazine. ADA CAMBRIDGE, 


CONSECRATED. 


Amonc the far grey mountains, 
There lies a lonely grave ; 

In rain and sunshine ever, 
Unkept the grasses wave. 


’Twas there the shepherds buried 
The little shepherd lad, 

With rude hands fond and tender, 
With voices hush’d and sad. 


No sound was heard of organ, 
No note of funeral psalm, 
But only sobs of brother hearts 
To bless the mountain calm. 


No priestly voice has hallowed 
The shepherd’s place of rest ; 
No priestly hands have blessed it. 
And yet — it has been blessed. 


For there the little shepherd’s flock 
Bleats thankfully to God ; 
And grateful songs the sweet birds sing 


Above the grassy sod. 
The Month. 


A CONCEIT. 


THE Rose disdainfully has shed 

Her wealth of petals perfected. 

She gave the unrequiting earth 

The sweetness that but late had birth. 
The passing zephyr saw and sigh’d — 
And in the morning they had died. 


So she I love sheds round on all 
The smiles that hold one heart in thrall. 
She gives, nor cares, it seems to me, 
To gain of Love an equal fee. 
And so her smiles like rose leaves shed — 
Are unregarded and are dead. 

“HS. C.,” in Athenzum. 























HOLLAND HOUSE. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
HOLLAND HOUSE.* 


As Henry Bulwer (Lord Dalling) was 
leaving Holland House one evening with 
a friend, after pausing at point after 
point till they reached the corridor, he 
said: “I have seen most of the palaces 
and palatial residences of Europe, and if 
I were to choose one to live in for the re- 
mainder of my life, I should choose this.” 
His friend quietly added: 

“ And I said to myself if there’s peace in the 
world, 
A heart that is Aumd/e might hope for it here.” 

All things considered, it is certainly 
the pearl of metropolitan or suburban 
houses. Take Northumberland House, 
Devonshire House, Chesterfield House, 
Cambridge House, Lansdowne House, 
Stafford House: extend the area so as 
to comprise Sion House, Strawberry 
Hill, and Hatfield. Where have you 
such a continuous stream of historical, 
literary and political associations, reach- 
ing nearly three centuries back? Which 
of them calls up so many striking scenes, 
characters and incidents, or can be re- 
peopled by no extraordinary effort of 
memory or imagination with so many 
brilliant groups of statesmen, orators, 
poets, artists, beauties, wits — with the 
notabilities of both hemispheres during 
six or seven generations, including (not, 
we hope, terminating with) our own ? 

Then, for what Henry Bulwer was 
thinking of at the moment, for what 
more peculiarly addresses itself to the 
sense of material enjoyment and the eye, 
for the combination of comfort with 
space, splendour, luxury and refinement 
in the interior arrangements Holland 
House stands equally unmatched. There 
is a real charm, an irresistible attraction, 
in the proportions, harmony of colouring, 
and disposition of the rooms —in the 
exquisite tone and keeping of the pic- 
tures, busts, decorations, hangings, 
china, the Elizabethan staircase of dark 
oak, and the quaintly constructed hall. 
The late Lord de Mauley asked one of a 
party of excursionists whom he met in a 


By Princess Marie Liechten- 
1373. 


* Holland House. 
stein. In 2 vols. London. 
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gallery at Chatsworth, to tell him where 
he was, as, after a week’s stay in the 
house, he had lost his way. This could 
hardly happen at Holland House; al- 
though it is large enough to have a win- 
ter and summer set of sitting-rooms and 
(without counting the library) ten or 
eleven reception-rooms open to the 
guests. 

Considering the variety of almost in- 
dispensable qualifications, it required no 
common courage and self-reliance in a 
young woman settled abroad to undertake 
the exhaustive treatment of such a subject 
in all its aspects. But Princess Marie 
Liechtenstein had gifts and opportunities 
which, used as she was capable of using 
them, went far towards counterbalancing 
her disadvantages. Quick-witted ‘and 
highly-educated, observant, sympathizing, 
appreciating, she had been cradled in Hol- 
land House, nurtured in its traditions, 
and imbued from infancy with the ge- 
nius of the place. “ Fe ne suis pas la 
rosé, mais fai vécu pris delle.” Al- 
though she had seen only a surviving 
relic or two of its celebrities, her impres- 
sions from constantly hearing about the 
rest of them, were vivid and lifelike : she 
had a speaking acquaintance with their 
portraits: her knowledge, if secondhand 
or hearsay, came from the best sources: 
the family archives were open to her; 
and she must be supposed to have laid 
under contribution all the best informed 
friends and connections of the house. 

When Sir James Mackintosh was asked 
by a Frenchwoman what he had done 
that people should think him so superior, 
“T was obliged,” he says, “as usual to 
refer to my projects.” Among these was 
a history of Holland House, as well as a 
complete History of England. The 
notes made for the more ambitious 
project were turned to good account by 
Lord Macaulay : those on Holland House 
have been equally well employed by the 
Princess. 

This accomplished lady has a culti- 
vated taste for the fine arts, along with a 
keen sense of natural beauty; and she 
writes about objects of virti with the ease 
and confidence of a connoisseur. Her 


industry and discriminating research are 
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HOLLAND HOUSE. 


shown by the number and variety of scat-'ter Cope, gentleman of the bedchamber 


tered facts and notices she has brought 
together from every quarter; and al- 
though the amount of original matter is 
less than may have been anticipated and 
some of the moral reflections and senti- 
mental touches might have been spared, 
she has produced a curious and valuable 
work ; enabling us to do for almost every 
room in the mansion what the brilliant 
essayist has done for the gallery — make 
them the scenes of a succession of fa- 
bleaux vivants, in which words repro- 
duce character and expression as vividly 
as the pencil or the brush. It is a work 
which will lie long on the drawing-table 
before it is promoted to the library, for 
the illustrations are numerous and choice. 
They consist of five steel engravings of 
portraits, and between sixty and seventy 
woodcuts. The quarto edition also con- 
tains forty Heliotype illustrations, which 
are really beautiful specimens of the art. 

The difficulty of writing a book, or even 
an essay, on an historic site, rises in ex- 
act proportion to the eminence of the 
celebrities that have flung a halo round 
the spot. Whatis best worth telling is 
familiarly known already: if we venture 
on the slightest digression, the chances 
are that we find ourselves on the beaten 
track of biography; and the utmost 
we can hope is, that some traits or inci- 
dents may acquire an air of novelty by 
being, so to speak, localized. The safest 
course, therefore, is to keep as strictly as 
possible to the subject, and place the 
minor notabilities, the “associate forms ” 
that have hitherto rested in comparative 
obscurity, in broad relief. 

Despite of Pope’s warning, when ladies 
get hold of a little learning, they experi- 
ence no sense of danger. They are apt 
to think it new to others because it is 
new to them. In the course of her intro- 
ductory account of Kensington, the Prin- 
cess discourses trippingly about Domes- 
day Book, Saxon derivations, allodial pro- 
prietors, hides and virgates of land, and 
the pedigree of the De Veres; who held 
the manor till 1526, when it passed 
through co-heiresses into the families of 
Neville, Wingfield, and Cornwallis. In 


1610, we find it the property of Sir Wal- 





to James I., who (in 1607), before acquir- 
ing the manor, had built the centre and 
turrets of what was then Cope Castle. 


As for the ancient Manor House, even its 
site is unknown; and Sir Walter Cope not 
mentioning such a habitation in his will, we 
may conclude that it was destroyed before the 
present house was built; in the building of 
which, indeed, some of its materials were per- 
haps used. 

The first stone is often lost sight of beneath 
what follows ; so the name of Cope is super- 
seded by that of Holland, and Cope Castle by 
Holland House. But it may be now time to 
say with Vidocq: Zrouvez-moi la femme. We 
find her in Sir Walter Cope’s daughter and 
heiress, Isabel, who married Sir Henry Rich, 
created in 1622 Baron Kensington, sent to 
Spain by James I. to assist in negotiating a mar- 
riage between Prince Charles and the Infanta, 
and made Earl of Holland in 1624. He it 
was who added to the building its wings and 
arcades; and, more than this, he employed the 
best artists of the time in decorating the in- 
terior. 


This Earl of Holland, described by 
Clarendon as “a very handsome man of 
a lovely and winning presence, and gen- 
tle conversation,” played a busy and con- 
spicuous rather than a distinguished part 
during the reign of Charles I. and the 
commencement of the Great Rebellion. 
He stood so high in favour with the 
Court, especially with Queen Henrietta, 
whose marriage he had negotiated, that 
he was named General of the Horse in 
the army raised against the Scotch Cov- 
enanters in 1639. His retreat from 
Dunse having met with disapproval, he 
published, in 1643, “ A Declaration made 
to the kingdom,” which has been called a 
bad apology for bad conduct; and in 
1647, he fully justified the worst suspi- 
cions entertained of his disloyalty, by 
lending Holland House for a meeting 
between Fairfax and sundry disaffected 
Members of Parliament. 


“ Perfect Diurnal,” Friday, August 6.— 
This morning the members of Parliament 
which were driven away by tumults from 
Westminster met the Generall at the Earle of 
Hollands House at Kensington, and subscribed 
the Declaration of the Army, and a further 
Declaration of their approving and joyning 














HOLLAND HOUSE. 


with the Army in their last proceedings, mak- 
ing null all acts passed by the Members at 
Westminster since Fuly the 26 last. After- 
wards his Excellency with the Lords, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, with the 
Members of the said house, and many other 
Gentry, marched towards Westminster, a 
Guard of souldiers 3 deep standing from that 
place to the Forts;... 


The year following, having rejoined the 
royalists, he was taken in arms for the 
king at St. Neots, imprisoned in War- 
wick Castle, and condemned to death by 
a high court of justice improvised for the 
trial of himself and others similarly situ- 
ated. He was beheaded in Palace Yard 
on the gth March 1648-9, meeting death 
with a firmness which had been wanting 
in the leading passages of his life. War- 
burton (in a note on Clarendon’s “ His- 
tory”) says that he lived like a knave 
and died like a fool. He appeared on the 
scaffold dressed in a white satin waist- 
coat and a white satin cap with silver 
lace. After “some divine conference ”’ 
with a clergyman for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, and an affectionate leave-taking 
with a friend, he turned to the execu- 
tioner and said, “ Here my friend, let my 
Cloaths and my body alone, there is ten 
pounds for thee, that is better than my 
cloaths, I am sure of it. And when you 
take up my head, do not take off my 
cap.” 

Then going to the front of the Scaffold, he 
said to the People, God bless you all, God give 
all happiness, to this Kingdom, to this People, 
to this Nation. ‘Then laying himself down, he 
seemed to pray with mach affection for a short 
space, and then lifting up his head (seeing the 
Executioner by him) he said, stay while I give 
the signe and presently after stretching out his 
hand, and saying, now, now; just as the words 
were coming out of his mouth, the Executioner 
at one blow severed his head from his body. 


“Such,” adds the Princess, “ was the 
end of Henry Rich, first Earl of Holland, 
who owed Holland House to his wife, 
and to whom Holland House owes its 
name. The portrait we give of him... 
is from an old print, and may excite more 
interest than admiration.” She says that 


he received all that was clever and fash- 
ionable at Holland House, not confining 
himself to his own countrymen; and 
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Bassompierre, who came over in 1626 
about some Court matter, thinks it worth 
recording that he dined at the Earl of 
Holland’s — “a Stintinton.” 

It is surmised, rather than stated, that 
the next inhabitant of the house was 
Fairfax: that Lambert fixed his head- 
quarters there in July 1649; and that 
Cromwell and Ireton held conferences on 
State affairs in a field forming part of 
the property ; choosing (on account of 
Ireton’s deafness) a spot where there 
was no danger of their being over- 
heard. “Eventually, however, the wid- 
owed Countess of Holland was allowed 
to live once more in her own home ; avd 
if devotion to a late husband can be 
proved by opposition to his enemies, Lady 
Holland was a devoted widow, for she 
encouraged acting in Holland House 
when theatres were shut by the Puri- 
tans.” This was a somewhat anomalous 
mode of showing conjugal devotion to a 
dear deceased, and it would seem that 
the widowed Countess simply fell in with 
the practice prevalent among the nobility 
and gentry in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, of lending their houses to the 
players, who, without such connivance, 
must have starved. Her son, the second 
Earl of Holland, who became, by suc- 
cession to a cousin, fifth Earl of War- 
wick in 1673, made Holland House his 
principal residence. His son and succes- 
sor, Edward, married Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk 
Castle, and she was the Countess of War- 
wick who married Addison in 1716. The 
event was thus announced in the “ Politi- 
cal State of Great Britain” for that 
year :— 

About the beginning of August, Joseph 
Addison, Esq; famous for many excellent 
Works, both in Verse and Prose, was married 
to the Right Honourable Charlotte, Countess 
of Warwick, Relict of Edward late Earl of - 
Warwick, who died in 1701, and Mother to 
the present Earl, a Minor. 


The marriage is thus mentioned by 
Johnson : — 


This year (1610) he married the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick, whom he had solicited 
by a very long and anxious courtship, perhaps 
with behaviour not very unlike that of Sir 
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Roger to his disdainful widow; and who, I 
am afraid, diverted herself often by playing 
with his passion. . . . His advances at first 
were certainly timorous, but grew bolder as 
his reputation and influence increased ; till at 
last the lady was persuaded to marry him, on 
terms much like those on which a Turkish 
princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan is 
reported to pronounce, “ Daughter, I give thee 
this man for thy slave.” The marriage, if 
uncontradicted report can be accredited, made 
no addition to his happiness. It neither found 
nor made them equal. She always remem- 
bered her own rank, and thought herself 
entitled to treat with very little ceremony the 
tutor of her son. 


That his advances were “ certainly 
timorous”” is mere matter of inference. 
So little is known of the courtship and 
the prior relative position of the couple, 
that it is a disputed point whether Addi- 
son had been the young Earl’s tutor. 
Johnson’s sole authority was Spence’s 
Anecdotes. Two letters from Addison 
to Lord Warwick in 1708 prove that he 
was not his domestic tutor. These are 
dated from Sandy End, a hamlet of Ful- 
ham. Macaulay, referring to the mar- 
riage, says that Addison had for some 

ears occupied at Chelsea a small dwell- 

Ing, once the abode of Nell Gwynn; and 
that he and the Countess, being country 
neighbours, became intimate friends. 
The son of a dignified clergyman, and at 
the height of literary celebrity, he was 
uilty of no extraordinary presumption 
in aspiring to her hand. He was made 
Secretary of State in 1717, and the tradi- 
tions do not bear out the theory that he 
quietly accepted the humble part as- 
signed him by the lexicographer. He is 
reported to have asserted his indepen- 
dence to the extent of joining the little 
senate to which he gave laws at Button’s 
or of taking his ease at a neighbouring 
house of entertainment without her leave, 
and to have driven her, in her jealous or 
irritable moods, to the humiliating ex- 
pedient of watching or keeping guard 
over him. The common belief that they 
did not live a very cvmfortable life is 
conveyed by the quaint remark, that their 
house, though large, could not contain a 
single guest— Peace. But he left her 
the whole of his fortune, “a proof,” (re- 
marks Mackintosh) “either that they 
lived on friendly terms, or that he was 
too generous to remember their differ- 
ences.” He also confided his daughter 
to her affectionate care by his will. 

He breathed his last in what is now 
the Dining Room. This was the scene 
of the parting interview with Gay, when, 
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having sent for him, he implored his for- 
giveness — Gay never, knew for what — 
and of the still more memorable one with 
the young Earl of Warwick, whom he 
summoned to his bedside to “see how a 
Christian could die.” Walpole cynically 
remarks, “ Unluckily he died of brandy !” 
His complaints were asthma and dropsy ; 
and he no more died of brandy than Pitt 
died of port, although his constitution 
equally required stimulants. There isa 
tradition that a bottle of wine was placed 
at each end of the gallery or dining-room 
when he paced up and down in the act of 
composition or meditation. The Prin- 
cess says, a bottle of port at one end and 
a bottle of sherry at the other; in which 
case he might have been acting on the 
same principle as Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
who, on being asked, ‘“ Have you finished 
all that port (three bottles) without assist- 
ance ?” made answer “ Not quite: I had 
the assistance of a bottle of Madeira.” 

Speaking of Addison’s connection with 
Holland House, Macaulay says, “ His 
portrait still hangs there. The features 
are pleasing; the complexion is remark- 
ably fair ; but in the expression we trace 
rather the gentleness of his disposition 
than the force and keenness of his intel- 
lect.” This was written in 1848. In 
1858 there appeared a pamphlet raising a 
strong presumption that it is not a por- 
trait of Addison.* 

The young Earl of Warwick died in 
1721, and the estates of the Rich family 
devolved on his cousin, William Ed- 
wardes, raised to the Irish peerage by 
the title of Baron Kensington in 1776. 
Between 1721 and 1749 Holland House 
was occupied by a succession of distin- 
guished tenants : — Sir John Chardin, the 
Persian traveller: William Penn: Ship- 
pen, the downright Shippen of Pope ; and 
Van Dyck, being those most known to 
fame. Penn, according to the Mackin- 
tosh MS., writes that during his residence 
here in the reign of James II., “he could 
hardly make his way down the front steps 
of the house through the crowds of suit- 
ors, who besought him to use his good 
offices with the King.” It was during 
this affluence of visitors and inevitable 
notoriety that Macaulay supposes him to 
have made a secret journey into Somer- 
setshire to negotiate the pardons of the 


* “ Joseph Addison and Sir Andrew Fountayne; or, 
the Romance of a Portrait.” Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co. Macaulay makes no allusion to an original por- 
trait painted by Kneller in 1716; although an engraving 
of it forms the frontispiece of the “* Life of Addison,” 
by Lucy Aikin, the book he was reviewing. 
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maids of Taunton on behalf of the maids 
of honour. In the same MS. it is set 
down that Van Dyck resided two years 
at Holland House and painted two fine 
portraits here. Taking nothing upon trust, 
the Princess, after resorting to every avail- 
able source of information, remarks : — 


Carpenter, in his Life of Van Dyck, does 
not mention the fact, and the authorities of 
the British Museum made energetic but fruit- 
less researches. Meagre support to Sir James 
Mackintosh was to be found in Smith’s Caéa- 
logue raisonné, to the effect that the portrait of 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, now in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Buccleuch, was painted 
at Holland House, about the year 1635; and 
we hoped to find some writing on the canvas 
itself. The picture, by kind permission, was 
taken down, and examined carefully by the 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, Mr. 
Scharf. But all to no purpose. No writing 
was to be found either on back or front. We 
may assume, if we like, that Van Dyck was 
received as an honoured guest at Holland 
House while he painted the portrait. Other- 
wise, we must leave the question obscure as 
we found it. 


Atterbury’s daughter, Mrs. Morice, 
once inhabited Holland House, in which 
a room was kept for the prelate and his 
library was deposited for safe custody. 
Another reminiscence, dating farther 
back, is that William III., soon after his 
arrival in England in 1689, came to look 
at Holland House, with a view to its con- 
version into a palace ; and a wide field of 
speculation is laid open as to whether it 
would have gained or lost in renown or 
interest by being so honoured. Its con- 
nection with the Fox family began in 
1749, when it was let on lease, at a rent 
of 1822. 16s. 9@., to the first Lord Holland, 
who became the proprietor in 1767. 

To show by how few links a tradition 
right be handed down for more than two 
hundred years, Lord Lansdowne (the third 
Marquis) used to say that his father had 
intimately known a man who had inti- 
mately known one who had witnessed the 
execution of Charles I. This was Stephen 
Fox, the founder of the family, alleged to 
have been one of the royal pages in 1648. 
But Richard, Lord Holland (the third), 
does not confirm the story. His clear and 
succinct account of his ancestor begins : 
“Sir Stephen Fox, mentioned for his 
honesty by Clarendon and for his riches 
by Grammont, was the founder of our 
family, and seems, notwithstanding some 
little venial endeavours of his posterity to 
conceal it, to have been of a very humble 
stock. He was born in 1627. He owed 
his introduction at Court to Lord Percy, 
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his favour with Charles ITI. to Lord Clar- 
endon, and his general success in the 
world to integrity, diligence, and abilities 
in business.” * According to the Prin- 
cess, “he is said to have belonged to the 
children’s choir in Salisbury Cathedral.” 

There is a French story, entitled 
“LArt de Plaire,”’ in which the hero 
wins all hearts, unites all voices, and suc- 
ceeds in every undertaking, by dint of a 
nameless fascination, without birth, for- 
tune or even what are commonly under- 
stood by personal advantages. This 
might pass for a description of Stephen 
Fox: 


He was endowed, even in his youthful days, 
with a certain amount of that inexplicable 
power called charm, which attracted the no- 
tice, and thus gained him the protection, of 
Bishop Duppa. His next patron was the 
Earl of Northumberland’s brother, Henry, 
Lord Percy, who entertained him in Paris 
after the battle of Worcester. Lord Percy 
was at that time Chamberlain of Charles’s 
household; and through him Stephen became 
known to the exiled king, after whom he 
named one of his sons, and in whose ser- 
vice he discharged various financial and confi- 
dential commissions, 


By good luck, or most probably through 
superior energy in procuring intelligence, 
he was the first to announce the death of 
Cromwell to Charles the Second : — 


... Mr. Fox received the news of that 
Monster’s Death, six Hours before any Ex- 
press reach’d Brussels ; and while the King 
was playing at Tennis with the Archduke 
Leopold, Don Fohn, and other Spanish Gran- 
dees, he very dutifully accosted his Majesty, 
upon the Knee, with the grateful Message ; 
and beg'd leave to call him really King of Great 
Britain, &c., since he that had caus’d him to be 
only Titularly so, was no longer to be number'd 
among the Living; which so ingratiated him 
afresh with that Prince, who received him with 
an Air of Pleasantry, that from thenceforward 
he was admitted into the King’s most secret 
Thoughts, and was advised with more like a 
Privy Counsellor, than a Servant of an inferior 
Rank. 


The prominent points of his career 
may be learned from the “ Diary” of his 
intimate friend, Evelyn, who makes fre- 
quent and always honourable mention of 
him. Besides several other lucrative ap- 
pointments, he was made Paymaster- 
General of the Forces, and managed to 


* “ Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James 
Fox.’’ Edited by Lord John Russell; vol. i. p. 2. 
Lord Holland goes on to state as a usage in Sir 
Stephen’s family, that during the whole of the 3oth 
January, the wainscot of the house used to be hung 
with black, and no meal of any sort allowed till after 
midnight. 
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accumulate a 4 fortune, “honestly 
got and unenvied; which is next to a 
miracle.” So says Evelyn, who adds that 
he was “as humble and ready to do a 
courtesy as ever.” What is more, he was 
as ready to do good; it being mainly 
through his exertions that the project for 
the establishment of Chelsea Hospital, 
popularly attributed to Nell Gwynn, was 
taken up in good earnest by the Joco 
curante king. After recapitulating the 
heads of the plan as coutieninated by 
Sir Stephen, Evelyn sets down : — 


I was therefore desired by Sir Stephen (who 
had not only the whole managing of this, but 
was, as I perceived, himself to be a grand 
benefactor, as well it became him who had got- 
ten so vast an estate by the soldiers) to assist him, 
and consult what method to cast it in, as to 
the government. ... 


One reason he assigned for his labours 
in this work is reported to have been 
that “he could not bear to see the com- 
mon soldiers, who had spent their 
Strength in our service, to beg at our 
doors.” 

Sir Stephen held office under Charles 
I]., James IL, William III. and Queen 
Anne, without being a trimming politi- 
cian ; for he was excepted by name from 
the general pardon proffered by James 
II. in 1692. He died in 1716, in his 
eighty-ninth year, at his villa of Chis- 
wick, where Charles James Fox died in 
1806, and Canning in 1827. He was twice 
married, and left nine sons and two daugh- 
ters. The second marriage took place 
in 1703, when he was seventy-six. His 
eldest son by this marriage afterwards 
became Earl of Ilchester, and the younger 
was Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, 
with whom we have next to deal as the 
first of the family brought into connec- 
tion with Holland House. 

The Princess, with the allowable par- 
tiality of a biographer, is bent on making 
him out an eminent statesman, as well as 
a warm-hearted man, an affectionate hus- 
band and father, and a deservedly popu- 
lar member of society. In point of fact, 
he was a good debater, although a bad 
speaker; but his strength lay more in 
his shrewdness, his tact, his masculine 
good sense, his moral (or immoral) cour- 
age and his familiarity with the springs 
of parliamentary action, than in his de- 
bating powers. He had the very qual- 
ities most needed by a trading politician 
in corrupt, unsettled times ; and it may 
be safely predicted that no arrangement 
or combination of his making or propos- 
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ing was ever with his consent prevented 
or impeded by a principle. He broke off 
the treaty with the Duke of Newcastle 
for the management of the House of Com- 
mons in 1754, because they could not 
come to terms touching the secret-service 
money to be employed in bribery ; and it 
was the promise of a peerage, not con- 
— of views, that induced him to 

esert the Duke of Cumberland and join 
Lord Bute. There is no rival or compet- 
itor with whom he contrasts more disad- 
vantageously than with the “great com- 
moner,” the born orator, the man of sud- 
den impulses and electrical effects, the 
lofty model of proud disinterestedness. 
A single point of comparison is enough. 
Each was Paymaster of the Forces when 
the proceeds of the place were mainly 
regulated by the conscience of the holder. 
Pitt refused to receive more than the 
— salary. Fox’s profits were so ex- 
orbitant that he was denounced by the 
citizens of London, in an address, as the 
defaulter of unaccounted millions; and 
from what is known of his expenses and 
accumulations, he could not have pock- 
eted less than half a million sterling ia 
his eight years’ tenure of the place. 
Macaulay calls him a needy political ad- 
venturer, and says that he was regarded 
by the nation as a man of insatiable ra- 
pacity. The public estimate of him was 
indicated by a couplet on the death of 
Wolfe : — 


All conqu’ring cruel death, more hard than 
rocks, 

Thou shouldst have spared the Wo/fe and took 
the Fox. 


Gray’s satire (suppressed in the earlier 
editions of his works) on Lord Holland’s 
seaside villa began : — 


Old, and abandon’d by each venal friend, 
Here H—d form’d the pious resolution 
To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 

A broken character and constitution. 


On this congenial spot he fixed his choice ; 
Earl Godwin trembled for his neighbouring 
sand ; 
Here sea-gulls scream, and cormorants re- 
oice, , 
and nade, though shipwreck’d, dread to 
land. 


The correspondence (printed from the 
Holland House MSS.), which grew out of 
his abortive treaty with the Duke of New- 
castle, throws light on the still unsettled 
question of when the Cabinet was first 
constituted as now, or named by the 
Prime Minister without the direct per- 
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sonal interference of the Sovereign. The'ment with Lady Caroline Lennox, eldest 
following letter from Fox, then Secretary | daughter of the second Duke of Rich- 
of War, was delivered by Lord Walde-|mond, became known to her noble pa- 
grave to the King, December oth, ' rents, their indignation knew no bounds ; 
1754:— they would not hear of such a mésalli- 

Sir,— Infinitely thankfull for Your Ma-|@#¢s and they took the most decided 
jesty’s Command receiv’d by Ld Waldegrave | St€PS for compelling the young lady to 
to explain myself in writing ; I must begin by | break it off. She was peremptorily com- 
humbly asking Pardon for having mistaken ;Manded to receive another suitor ; and 
Your Majesty. I now understand Your Ma-}the hour for the formal introduction of 
jesty do’s not intend to have any Leader in) the chosen individual had been fixed 
the House of Commons and I receive Your |} when she adopted the perilous measure 
Majesty’s Pleasure on this head with all that | of cutting off her eyebrows. There is an 
Duty and Submission that becomes me. English “novel (“Cyril Thornton”), in 
— vey — nS, | a | which the hero, returning from the Penin- 

ed sere i ‘co: Sular war with a terribly disfiguring 


relative to the Army, I should act with Spirit | is th te 
in support of Your Majesty’s Service in the | wound across the face, is thrown over by 


H. of Commons ; And, Your Majesty bids me | his affianced bride on that account. 
put in writing what will enable me to obey; There isa French novel (“La Vigie de 
these yr Commands. Koatven,” by Sue), in which the heroine 

Thinking then no more of taking the Lead ; destroys her beauty in order to revenge 
but of obeying Your Majesty’s Commands’ herself on a treacherous lover, and, dur- 
only, I answer — That, in the present State of |ing a voyage in pursuit of him, gets 
the H. of Commons, I desire no Change of thrown overboard as a witch. Lady Car- 
a Advantage, bet | cline was more fortunate. She escaped 
er Sue we JestY S| the presence of the hated suitor, and did 


Favour as may enable me to speak like one | 
well inform’d and honour’d with Your Ma- | 20t repel the favoured one. They eloped, 


jesty’s Confidence in regard to the Matters, and were secretly married on the Ist 
may be speaking of. This then, Sir, is what I) May, 1744. The letters of condolence, 
desire, and can desire for no other purpose ;instead of congratulation, which poured 
than to enable me to attempt what You com-/ in upon the Duke and Duchess from per- 
mand, confining myself to Your Majesty’s own sons of social or political eminence, are 
Views, and to the very Manner Your Majesty | amusing from their absurdly inflated pro- 
shall command me to pursue them in. fessions of regret. A fortnight after the 

I am, &c. &e. &e. pont event Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 

The King’s reply is dated Dec. 12th, | liams writes : — 


1754: — 
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December 12th, 1754. My DEar Fox, — Time that overcomes, eats 


It is the King’s Pleasure, that Lord Walde- | UP» °F buries, all things Has not as yet made 
— should acquaint Mr. Fox, that His | the least impression upon the story Of the 
H 


ajesty is graciously pleased to condescend to Loves of Henry Fox and Caroline. It still 
is Request of being admitted into His lives grows and flourishes under the Patron- 


Cabinet Council : But that, in order to avoid  4¢ Of their Graces of Newcastle and Grafton, 


future Difficulties, and Inconveniences, His and Mr. Pelham. But in spite of them the 
Lordship should acquaint Mr. Fox, that this | pal rnd cool and will take the tender 
Advancement to the Cabinet Council, is not | , , ‘ ‘ 

intended, by the King, in the least, to interfere | Ld Carteret diverts himself with this. He 
with, or derogate from, the Priority, belonging fle hy ne > up by the Duke of Newcas- 
to His Majesty’s Secretary of State in the t¢ to him by the D: of Dorset, as he was 
House of Commons; And, that It is not His ing thro’ the rooms at Kensington, and told 
Majesty’s Intention, to confer any power, or that they two were talking upon this most 
Confidence, independent of such Ministers, as unfortunate affair, and that they shou’d make 


: “gh Ke : {no secret of it to him, that they were both 
His Majesty shall think fit to entrust with the | greatly affected with it. Upon this says Car- 


is Affairs. 
NG a ey SD |teret: I thought our fleets or our armys were 


He had been sworn of the Privy Coun-' beat, or Mons betrayed into the hands of the 


il on being made Secretary-at-War in. French, At last it came out that Harry Fox 
pe 4 - y | was married, which I knew before. This says 
% aid ‘He was the Unfortunate affair. This was 
His marriage was the most remark- what he was concerned about. Two people to 


able episode of his private life. It made neither of which he was any relation were 
such a noise that it is hardly intelligible un- | married against their Parents’ consent. And 
less we bear in mind the social prejudices this Man is Secretary of State ! 

then in full force. When his engage-| _“« ¢ >. <« ee 
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Nobody has done Lady Caroline more jus- 
tice than Miss Pelham. She says she is her 
friend and can’t give her up. She speaks well 
of her and you to those that don’t like it. 
Answers all their objections ; and particularly 
upon its being said you was no Gentleman, 
She reply’d thus, “ Upon that heal I will ap- 
peal to the company whether if Lord Ilchester 
had been unmarried and had offer’d himself 
to the D: of R ’s daughter the D: and 
Dss wou’d not have jump’d at the Match and 
How Mr. Fox comes to be a worse Gentleman 
than Ld IIchester I can’t tell.” 


The guilty, se happy, pair were not 
forgiven till after the birth of a son in 
1748, when (March 26th), the Duke in- 
dites a solemn epistle, beginning : — 


Whitehall, Saturday, 26 March, [1748]. 

My DEAR CAROLINE,—Altho’ the same 
reason for my displeasure with you, exists now, 
as much, as it did the day you offended me, 
and that the forgiving you 1s a bad example to 
my other Children, yett they are so young, 
that was I to stay till they were setled the con- 
sequence might in all likelyhood be that wee 
should never see you so long as we lived, 
which thoughts our hearts could not bear. So 
the conflict between reason and nature is over, 
and the tenderness of parents has got the 
better and your Dear Mother and I have 
determin’d to see and forgive both you and 
Mr. Fox. 


His Grace stipulates, however, that their 
conduct is not to grow into an example 
or a precedent: — 





One thing more of the greatest consequence 
to the future hapiness of my family I must 
mention and recomend to you, which is that I 
trust to Mr. Fox’s honour, probity, and good 
sense, as well as to yours, that your conversa- 
tion ever hereafter with any of my children 
especially with my dear March may be such as 
not to lead them to thinke children indepen- 
dent of their parents. 


Henry Fox was raised to the peerage 
in 1763, Lady Caroline having been cre- 
ated Baroness Holland in 1762. 

The Princess says that he had stipu- 
lated for an earldom, and that when only 
a barony was conferred upon him, he re- 
proached Lord Bute for a breach of faith, 
who replied that it was only a pious fraud. 
“T perceive the fraud, my Lord,” was the 
retort, “but not the piety.” Lord Stan- 
hope says that the subject of altercation 
was whether Fox should retain the office 
of Paymaster, which Lord Bute main- 
tained he had promised to resign on be- 
ing made a peer. “ Both parties now ap- 
pealed to Lord Shelburne, who in the 
preceding autumn, had been the nego- 
tiator between them. Lord Shelburne, 
much embarrassed, was obliged to own 
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that he had in some degree extenuated 
or exaggerated the terms to each, from 
his anxiety to receive, at all events, the 
support of Fox, which he thought at that 
period essential to the Government. 
These misrepresentations Lord Bute, 
now forgiving, called ‘a pious fraud.’” * 
The lady’s version agrees with Lord Rus- 
sell’s, but Lord Stanhope’s strikes us to 
be the most prabable ; for we can hardly 
conceive Lord Bute admitting a palpable 
breach of faith and calling it a pious 
fraud. Moreover, Fox kept the place till 
he was compelled to surrender it by 
George Grenville in 1765. 

Walpole, contrasting the father’s style 
of speaking with the son’s, says, that 
Lord Holland “was always confused be- 
fore he could clear up the point, fluttered 
and hesitated, wanted diction, and la- 
boured only for one forcible conclusion.” 
Yet in the debate on the Marriage Bill 
of 1753, inspired doubtless by personal 
recollections, he spoke with clearness and 
vivacity, breaking through all bounds of 
parliamentary or official restraint. The 
Bill was introduced by the Lord Chancel- 
lor (Hardwicke) with the approval of the 
Prime Minister (Pelham), and Fox was 
Secretary of War. But he attacked the 
measure and the framers in language that 
provoked Charles Yorke (the Chancellor’s 
son) to exclaim: “It is new in Parlia- 
ment, it is new in politics, it is new in am- 
bition.” Fox retorted, “Is it newin Par- 
liament to be conscientious ? I hope not. 
Is it new in politics? Iam afraid it is! 
Is it new in ambition? It certainly is to 
attack such authority.” He held up a 
copy of the Bill, in which he had marked 
the alterations with red ink; and on the 
observation of the Attorney-General 
“How bloody it looks!” he retorted: 
“ Thou canst not say / did it. Look what 
arent the /earned Casca made” os 
to the Attorney-General), “ Through 
this, the naeued Brutus stabbed” 
(alluding to Mr. Pelham). 

We need hardly say that these graphic 
details are not given in the meagre par- 
liamentary reports. They are mostly 
taken by Coxe from the correspondence 
of Dr. Birch as well asa note of Lord 
Hardwicke’s counter-attack on Fox, who, 
finding he had gone too far, had endeav- 
oured to deprecate the Chancellor’s re- 
sentment by an apology. 

Yielding, then, to the impulse of wounded 
feelings, he repelled the attacks which had 
been levelled against him in the House of 


* ¥ History,’”’ vol. v. p. 40 
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Commons. The conduct of Mr. Charles 
Townsend he ascribed to youth and inexperi- 
ence, and directed the whole force of his invec- 
tive against Mr. Fox. 

“It is not, indeed, surprising,” he said, 
“that young men in the warmth of their con- 
stitution should be averse to regulations which 
seem to interfere with their impassioned and 
sanguine pursuits ; but it is extraordinary to 
see grave and solemn persons convert a law, 
so essential to the public good, into an engine 
of dark intrigue and faction, and into a pre- 
text for forming a party, and trying its strength. 
Their opposition, however, has produced a 
result which they little expected; for it has 
raised a zeal in favour of the Bill, which has 
ensured its success.” 

He then indignantly animadverted upon the 
profligacy of the principles avowed by the 
enemies of the measure. Alluding to the 


apology of Mr. Fox, he said, “ With regard to | 
my own share in this torrent of abuse, as I am} 


obliged to those who have so honourably 
defended me, so I despise the invective, and [ 
despise the recantation. I despise the scur- 
rility, for scurrility I must call it, and I reject 
the adulation.” * 


A few months after his elevation, Oc- 
tober 5, 1763, Fox writes to Selwyn, that 
his object in going to the Upper House 
was to cut up any further views of ambi- 
tion by the roots. The rest of his life 
(observes Lord Russell) was passed in 
some favour with the Court, but (after 
the resignation of his place) in no ostensi- 
ble position in office or in the House of 
Lords. A singular remark is quoted of 
his dying hours, which at least shows 
composure and good humour: “If Mr. 
Selwyn calls again,” he told his servant, 
“Jet him in. If 1 amalive I shall be very 

lad to see him, and if I am dead he will 
Be very glad to see me.” In allusion to 
what are aptly termed the mortuary tastes 
of Selwyn who never missed an execu- 
tion if he could help it, Lord Holland had 
written to him on a preceding occasion : 


Vorke was very ugly whilst he lived, how 
did he look when he was dead? 
Yours ever, 
HOLLAND. 


It would be superfluous to dwell on the 
public career of Charles James Fox; but 
there are a few particulars of his early 
life which are less familiarly known and 
strikingly illustrate the formation of his 
character. The boundless indulgence 
with which he was brought up, and the 
temptations to which he was systemati- 
cally exposed from boyhood, not merely 


* “ Memoirs of the Pelham Administration;” vol. 
ii. p. 267. 
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account for the errors of his maturer 
years, but greatly enhance our admira- 
tion of the qualities of head and heart 
that could go through such an ordeal es- 
sentially unimpaired. “ Mr. Fox’s chil- 
dren were to receive no contradiction. 
Having promised Charles that he should 
be present when a garden wall was to be 
flung down, and having forgotten it, the 
wall was built up again, that he might 
perform his promise.” Lord Holland 
(Charles’s uncle), after quoting this pas- 
sage from the Reminiscences of Sir G. 
Colebrook remarks : “ This was perhaps 
foolish, but the performance of a promise 
was the moral inculcated by the folly, 
and that, ce me semble, is no bad lesson.” 

“Charles is dreadfully passionate; 
what shall we do with him?” said Lady 
Caroline. “Oh, never mind,” replied 
Mr. Fox ; “he is a sensible little fellow, 
and will learn to curb himself.” Charles 
overheard this conversation, and advert- 
ing to it in after life said: “I will not 
deny that I was a very sensible little fel- 
low, a very clever little boy, and what 
I heard made an impression on me, and 
was of use to me afterwards.” This 
is related by Lord Russell. The three 
following instances are given, we take for 
granted on good authority, in the book 
before us : 


Once the enfant terrible wished to break a 
watch. “Well!” said the father, “if you 
must, I suppose you must.” 

At another time, Lord Holland, as Secretary 
of State, was preparing some important papers, 
when Charles, going into the study, read, 
criticised, and burnt a despatch which was 
ready to be sealed. The father, without even 
reprimanding his boy, calmly got ready another 
copy of the despatch from the official draft. 

Charles James in his childhood does not 
seem to have shown his mother much more 
deference than he showed his father. One 
day he heard her make a mistake in Roman 
history, and, asking her, with utter contempt, 
what she knew about the Romans, he went on 
to explain how she was wrong. 


Before he was fourteen he was taken 
by his father to Paris and Spa, where he 
made his first acquaintance with the 
gaming-table. After a brief interval at 
Eton (where he was flogged) he was taken 
a second time to Paris, where (says Lord 
Russell), “ according to family traditions, 
he was indulged in all his youthful pas- 
sions, and when he showed oop signs of 
boyish modesty and shame, was ridiculed 
for his bashfulness by his injudicious and 
culpable father.” Ina letter, dated July 
25th, 1765, the father writes : — “ Charles 
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has been here, but is now at Oxford, 
studying very hard, after two months at 
Paris, which he relished as much as ever. 
Such a mixture in education was never 
seen, but, extraordinary as it is, seems 
likely to do well.” It certainly enabled 
him to make himself familiar with foreign 
languages and literature, whilst becoming 
a good classic ; but what were the odds 
that, with such desultory habits and in 
the midst of every variety of seduction, 
all power of steady application and solid 
acquirement would be lost? It was 
about this time that he and a fellow- 
student set out to walk from Oxford to 
Holland House without a penny in their 
pockets. On arriving, his first exclama- 
tion to his father, who was taking his 
coffee, was, “ You must send half-a-guinea 
or a guinea, without loss of time, to the 
ale-house-keeper at Nettlebed, to redeem 
the gold watch you gave me some years 
ago, and which I have left in pawn there 
for a pot of porter.” 

The mother was less confident than the 
father of the success of his system, and 
is reported by her sister, the Duchess of 
Leicester, to bees said to him soon after 
Charles left Oxford: “I have been this 
evening with Lady Hester Pitt, and there 
is little William Pitt, not eight years old, 
and really the cleverest child I’ever saw, 
and brought up so strictly and properly 
in his behaviour, that, mark my words, 
that little boy will be a thorn in Charles’s 
side as long as he lives.” It was the 
apophthegm of Falstaff, “ There’s never 
any of these demure boys come to any 
proof.” But the result in each of these 
contrasted systems equally sets all calcu- 
lation at defiance. 

On the 8th of February, 1772, Gibbon 
writes to Holroyd in reference to a de- 
bate on the Church Establishment :— 


By-the-bye, Charles Fox prepared himself 
for that holy war by passing twenty-two hours 
in the pious exercise of hazards: his devotion 
cost him only about s500/. per hour —in all 11, 
ooo/, 


On December 6th, 1773, the same to 
the same :— 

You know Lord Holland is paying Charles’ 
debts. They amount to 140,000/. At a meet- 
ing of the creditors, his agent declared, that 
after deducting 6000/. a year settled on Ste. 
(the eldest son), and a decent provision for 
his old age, the residue of his wealth amounted 
to no more than 90,000/, 


Walpole mentions another separate 
payment of 20,000/. for the debts of 
Stephen and Charles. In April 1772, 
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Charles brought in a Bill to amend 
the Marriage Bill which his father 
had so vehemently opposed ; and Wal- 
pole, after commending the ease, grace, 
and clearness of his speech, says : — 


He was that very morning returned from 
Newmarket, where he had lost some thousand 
pounds the preceding day. He had stopped 
at Hockeril, where he found company — had 
sat up all night drinking, and had not been in 
bed when he came to move his Bill, which he 
had not even drawn. This was genius, was 
almost inspiration. 


During the first three years of his par- 
liamentary career, Charles Fox, as if im- 
patient (as Walpole remarks) to inherit 
his father’s unpopularity, professed the 
same arbitrary principles ; and it was his 
motion to commit Woodfall, accompanied 
by a fierce denunciation against the City 
and the Press, that caused Lord North, 
at the King’s suggestion, to send the 
well-known note : — 


His Majesty has thought proper to order a 
new Commission of Treasury to be made out, 
in which I do not see your name. — NORTH. 


This dismissal was fortunate for his 
fame. It threw him into opposition, com- 
pelled him to take the Liberal side on all 
great questions, and eventually led to his 
being the chosen champion, the pride and 
boast, of the Whig party. 

He is the grand illustration of the Fox 
family, but if required to specify the per- 
sons to whom Holland House is most 
indebted for its fame, we should name 
his nephew Henry Richard, Lord Hol- 
land, and Elizabeth Vassall, the Lady 
Holland, who has left a more marked im- 
pression of her individuality than an 
woman of her age. The distinctive qual- 
ities of both may be accurately learned 
from this work, although the authoress 
lies under the disadvantage of having 
never seen either of them; and she has 
also hit off, with intuitive justness of ap- 
preciation, the composition, aspect, tone, 
and constantly-varying curiously-con- 
trasted character of their society : — 


Lord Holland enjoyed the Continent, and, 
when he left it, was all the more fit for his 
own home. After enjoying, and profiting by, 
his travels, he returned to England in 1796, 
and restored Holland House. 

He restored it in two ways: he restored it 
practically, under Mr. Saunders, fitting it up 
at great expense for his own habitation; and 
he restored it intellectually by bringing to- 
gether those wits and geniuses who invested it 
with greater brilliancy than it had enjoyed 





even in the days of Addison, 
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The circle of Holland House was a cosmo- 
litan one, and Holland House was among 
ouses what England is amongst nations—a 

common ground, where all opinions could 
freely breathe. 

Much as people are wont to regret the num- 
ber of their years, who would not gladly now be 
half a century older to have formed part of 
that circle, and heard the brilliant passages of 
wit and intellect which passed, and too often 
passed away, within those walls! A list fur- 
nished by Elizabeth, Lady Holland, to Sir 
James Mackintosh, helps us in enumerating 
some of the names which have thus immor- 
talized the house. 


This list includes almost all the celeb- 
rities of the Whig party, and most of 
the distinguished foreigners who visited 
England for half a century: with only 
one Tory, Lord Eldon, the very last whom 
we should have expected to find at Hol- 
land House. The Princess has attempted 
to range them in a kind of catalogue 
raisonné, in which the character, or chief 
title to fame, is dashed off in a pointed 
sentence or two, or at most a paragraph, 
C.2.: 

Talleyrand, the diplomatic wit and witty 
diplomatist, who cared not which party he 
supported, provided it was the stronger. 

Madame de Staél, who in graceful French 
painted Italy, and in solid French digested 
German literature. 

Whishaw, whose sense rade his opinions 
valuable to have and difficult to obtain. 


Others are described by their dons 
mots ?— 

Then there was Luttrell, whose idea of the 
English climate was, “On a fine day, like look- 
ing up a chimney; on a rainy day, like look- 
ing down it.” Luttrell, the epicure, who once, 
marvellous to relate, let the side-dishes pass 
by; but it was in order to contemplate a man 
who had failed to laugh at Sydney Smith’s 
jokes. He himself, too, had plenty of original 
wit: he expressed a dislike for monkeys be- 
cause they reminded him so of poor relations ; 
and upon being asked whether a well-known 
bore had made himself very disagreeable, he 
answered, musingly, “ Why, he was as disa- 
greeable as the occasion would permit.” 


These mots of Luttrell are quoted from 
familiar memoirs. But one at p. 158 is 
new : — 


She (Lady Holland) was rather fond of 
crowding her dinner-table. Once when the 


company was already tightly packed, an un- 
expected guest arrived, and she instantly gave 
her imperious order : “ Luttrell ! make room !” 
“Tt must certainly be made,” he answered, 
“for it does not exzst.” 


The range of knowledge. power of con- 
densed thought, and command of lan- 
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guage required for such an undertaking, 
are great; and there are characters 
which cannot be sketched in this cursory 
fashion.* It is no wonder, therefore, 
that several of these pen-and-ink outlines 
are incomplete and vague : — 


Lord Moira, whose fluent speaking Curran 
called “airing his vocabulary ;” and who was 
afterwards Governor-General of India and 
Marquis of Hastings. 

Lord Macartney, who made an embassy to 
China. He is one of the people of whom it is 
said that, taking a hint from the King, he 
learnt Spanish, and informing his Majesty of 


* About the best specimens of condensed description 
of character we are acquainted with are the inscriptions 
on the busts in ‘The Temple of British Worthies” at 
Stowe, printed in ‘‘ The History and Antiquities of the 
County of Buckingham.” By George Lipscomb, Esq., 
M.D., vol. iii., pp. 103, i104. It would difficult to 
improve upon the following : — 

* Alexander Pope: who, uniting the correctness of 
judgment to the fire of genius, by the melody and 
power of his numbers, gave sweetness to sense, and 

ace to philosophy. He employed the pointed bril- 
iancy of wit, to chastise the vices, and the eloquence of 

try, to exalt the virtues of human nature; and 

eing without a rival in his own age, imitated and 

translated, with a spirit equal to the originals, the best 
poets of antiquity. 

“Sir Thomas Gresham: who, by the honourable 
rofession of a merchant, having enriched himself and 
is country for carrying on the commerce of the world, 

built the Royal Exchange. 

‘Ignatius Jones: who, to adorn his country, intro- 
duced and rivalled the Greek and Roman architecture. 

*¢ John Milton: whose sublime and unbounded genius 
equalled a subject that carried him beyond the limits of 
the world. 

“William Shakespeare: whose excellent genius 
opened to him the whole heart of man, all the mines of 
fancy, all the stores of Nature; and gave him power, 
beyond all other writers, to move, astonish and delight 
mankind. 

** John Locke: who, best of all philosophers, under- 
stood the powers of the human mind; the nature, end, 
and bounds of civil government; and, with ‘equal 
courage and sagacity, refuted the slavish system of 
usurped authority over thé rights, the consciences, or 
reason of mankind. 

** Sir Isaac Newton: whom the God of Nature made 
to comprehend His Works. 

“Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam: who, by the 
strength and light of a superior genius, rejected vain 
speculation and fallacious theory, taught to pursue 
truth, and improve philosophy, by the certain method 
of experiment. 

“Sir Walter Raleigh: a valiant soldier, and an able 
statesman ; who, endeavouring to rouse the spirit of his 
master, for the honour of his country, against the am- 
bition of Spain, fell a sacrifice to the influence of that 
Court whose arms he had vanquished and whose de- 
signs he opposed. 

** King Alfred: the mildest, justest, most beneficent 
of kings; who drove out the Danes, secured the seas, 
protected learning, established juries, crushed corrup- 
tion, guarded liberty, and was the founder of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. , 

‘John Hampden: who, with great spirit and con- 
summate abilities, began a noble opposition to an are 
bitrary court, in the defence of the liberties of his 
country; supported them in Parliament and died for 
them in the field.”’ 

Dr. Lipscombe says that many of these inscriptions 
were written by George Lyttleton ; but we believe the 
authorship to be uncertain, and it has been surmised by 
those who think they have tracked Junius to Stowe, that 
they are from the same pen as the famous Letters, 
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the fact, was answered, that he would now be 
able to read Don Quixote in the original. 


Dr. Johnson relates that Rowe applied 
to Harley for some public employment, 
who enjoined him to study Spanish ; and 
when, some time afterwards, he came 
again, and said that he had mastered it, 
dismissed him with this congratulation : 
“ Then, Sir, I envy you the pleasure of 
reading ‘ Don Quixote’ in the original.” 
It must be owing to a confused recollec- 
tion of this story that Lord Macartney is 
described as one of the people who, 
taking a hint from the King, learnt Span- 
ish. Still more puzzling is the follow- 
ing :— 

Mr. Frere (the Right Honourable John 
Hookham Frere), for some time, during the 
early part of the present century, British Minis- 
ter in Spain. Like his host, he was an accom- 
plished translator of Spanish. But his most 
_— claim to literary renown will probably 

e his joint authorship with Canning of “ The 
Needy Knife-grinder,” more so than his char- 
acter of Whistlecraft, Lord Byron’s confessed 
immediate model for “ Beppo.” 


Taking “ his character of Whistlecraft ” 
to mean the poem, purporting to be 
William and Robert Whistlecraft,* 
from which Byron copied the metre of 
“ Beppo” and “ Don Juan,” can it be 
seriously contended that Frere is more 
popularly known to fame by the joint 
authorship of “The Needy Knife-Grind- 
er” —which, by the way, was wholly 
written by Canning ? 

One of the most graceful passages in 
the book is the tribute to Miss Fox, sis- 
ter of the third lord. “Simplicity and 
purity of heart were hers ; her very con- 
tact imparted goodness: her presence 
sunshine. A woman in the best sense of 
the word; such was the dear ‘ Aunty’ 
of that family.” She was the early, the 
only, love of Jeremy Bentham, who, in 
his eightieth year, wrote to her remind- 
ing her of a flower she had given him on 
the lawn at Bowood. “From that day 
not a single one has passed (not to men- 
tion nights) in which you have not en- 
grossed more of my thoughts than you 
could have wished.” Bowring, who was 
present when he received her answer, 
describes him as singularly mortified and 
depressed by its coldness. In the Yel- 
low Drawing-room of Holland House 
may still be seen what the Princess terms 
“souvenir d’amitié, understood though 


* “ Prospectus of an Intended National Work. By 
William and Robert Whist!ecraft, of Stowmarket, in 
Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers,’ &c. &c. 
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not expressed”: a cameo ring, contain- 
ing Jeremy Bentham’s hair and profile, 
with the words, Memento for Miss Fox 
engraved upon it, with the dates of his 
birth and death : 


Not very unlike her, in goodness and kindli- 
ness, was her brother, the master of Holland 
House. Devoted to literature and art, he 
welcomed authors and artists with cordial 
affability. Well versed in the politics of Eu- 
rope, he entertained statesmen and diploma- 
tists of all nations with cosmopolitan fairness. 
Himself a wit and a humourist, he greeted 
with fellow-feeling the most brilliant men of 
the day. But while he enjoyed and preferred 
the society of choice spirits, while with him 
absence could not extinguish friendship, his 
benevolence and courtesy made him extend a 
kind reception to all who came to Holland 
House. 


In a very different way did Lady Holland 
wield her sceptre. Beautiful, clever, and well 
informed, she exercised a natural authority 
over those around her. But a habit of contra- 
diction— which, it is fair to add, she did not 
mind being reciprocated upon herself — occa- 
sionally lent animation, not to say animosity, 
to the arguments in which she engaged. It is 


by easy for some natures to say a disagreeable 


thing, but it is not always easy to carry a disa- 
greeable thing off cleverly. This Lady Hol- 
land could do. 


Two years have not yet elapsed since 
we gave a sketch of her peculiarities ; * 
but fresh instances are constantly recur- 
ring. Such was her strength of volition, 
that it required no slight degree of moral 
courage to resist her commands or refuse 
her most unreasonable wish. Returning 
by the Great Western from Chippenham, 
after a visit to Bowood, she took Brunel 
in the carriage with her, and made him 
slacken the pace of the express train to 
less than twenty miles an hour in spite 
of the protestations of the passengers. 
She insisted on Dickens telling her how 
“Nicholas Nickleby ” was to end, before 
he had half developed or haply conceived 
the plot. She had a superstitious dread 
of lightning; and there is a story of her 
dressing up her maid in her own clothes 
to attract the bolt intended for herself. 
She had an equal dread of fire, which in- 
duced Sydney Smith to hurry to her with 
the model of a fire-escape, the efficacy of 
which he was prepared to guarantee on 
condition that the person resorting to it 
was first reduced to a state of nudity. 
He recommended it by the example of a 


* “Quarterly Review,” Jan. 1872. Art. “Sir Henry 
Holland’s Recollections,” reprinted by the writer. 
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clerical friend who, haunted by the same 
fear, had provided himself with one, and 
being awakened in the dead of night by 
a knocking and ringing which he took 
for an alarm of fire, let himself down, 
after throwing off his night-shirt, on the 
steps before his door, where his wife and 
daughters (kept late at a ball) were 
knocking and ringing to be let in. 

The excellence of Lady Holland’s din- 
ners was in no small respect owing to her 
habit of levying contributions on guests 
who inhabited districts famous for the 
venison, the poultry, the game, or any 
other edible. The praises of the souton 
des Ardennes having been sounded at her 
table when M. van de Weyer was pres- 
ent, she commissioned him to procure 
her some. He sent an order for halfa 
sheep, which was left at the Foreign Of- 
fice in Brussels, directed to him, and 
marked ¢rés-pressé. The clerks, taking 
it for a bundle of despatches, forwarded 
it by a special messenger. The affair 
got wind, and for more than a week the 
Belgium journals rang the changes on the 
Epicurian habits of his Excellency, who 
happens to be deservedly famous for his 
dinners. 

We were present at a violent alterca- 
tion between her and Motteux (the for- 
mer proprietor of Sandringham) on the 
knotty point whether prunes are an im- 
provement in cock-a-leeky soup: he fro, 
she con. 

She made Byron seriously unhappy by 
telling him he was getting fat. “ But (he 
comforted himself by adding) she is fond 
of saying disagreeable things.” In the 
some spirit Talleyrand accounted for her 
inconveniently early dinner hour: ‘ C'est 
pour géner tout le monde.” She told 
Lord Porchester (the late Earl of Carnar- 
von), “I am sorry to hear you are going 
to publish a poem. Can’t you suppress 
it?” She had more sense than wit, but 
like most people who affect a saucy 
roughness, she occasionally said a good 
thing. Speaking of the “Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” Monk Lewis remarked to her: 
“ Many of them are very fair, but mine 
is not at all like; they have made me 
write burlesque, which I never do.” 
“ You don’t know your own talent,” was 
the encouraging reply. 

Jekyll was dining at Holland House in 
company with the Duke of York, when 
His Royal Highness showed strong 
symptoms of irritation at something said 
by Lady J. It was his well-known habit 
to resort to brandy as a restorative for 
his nervous system in such an emergen- 
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cy, and Jekyll, leaning across, said, “ Will 
your Royal Highness excuse the infirmi- 
ty of an old man, and do me the honour 
of taking brandy with me instead of 
wine.” ‘ With the greatest pleasure, Mr. 
Jekyll: I feel very much obliged to you.” 
When the brandy was called for, it was 
not forthcoming ;: there was literally none 
in the house; and Lady Holland with 
difficulty suppressed her anger till His 
Royal Highness was gone, when she 
turned to Jekyll and burst out, ‘ You did 
it on purpose on the chance of finding 
that there was none.” —“I, Lady Hol- 
land! I suppose that anything could be 
wanting at Holland House! I fully be- 
lieved that, if I had called fora slice of 
broiled rhinoceros with cobra sauce, it 
would have been brought to me on the 
instant.” 

Among the reminiscences of that far- 
famed dinner table there is another 
which may be thought worth preserving. 

Sir James Mackintosh was travelling 
in Switzerland when he got intoa dis- 
pute about a change of horses with a 
German baron, who vowed he would have 
satisfaction on the spot were he not on 
his way to attend the deathbed of his 
wife, but insisted on Mackintosh’s card 
that the demands of honour might be 
satisfied when the conjugal duty had 
been discharged. Mackintosh gave his 
card, glad to be quit of the business at so 
easy a rate, and thought no more of it till, 
some three months afterwards when he 
was dining at Holland House, an envelope 
sealed with an enormous coat-of-arms 
was placed before him, and was found to 
contain a formal cartel from the Baron, 
who had come all the way from the 
South of Germany to redeem his pledge. 
The party burst into a hearty lauzh on 
learning the nature of the communica- 
tion, and their merriment was not dimin- 
ished by the lugubrious look of Mackin- 
tosh, who had no wish whatever to meas- 
ure swords orsexchange shot with the 
Teuton. Ashe was not to be put off, 
however, Sir Robert Wilson was deput- 
ed to wait upon him and arrange the mat- 
ter amicably, which he did so success- 
fully that the next day but one the two 
adversaries dined together with the same 
party at Holland House. 

The following scene is given in the 
work : — 


On one occasion, however, at Holland 
House he (Sydney Smith) was himself set 
down by the Prince of Wales, then Prince 
Regent. The conversation having taken tne 
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turn of discussing who was the wickedest man 
that had ever lived, Sydney Smith, addressing 
himself to the Prince, said, “The Regent 
Orleans, and he was a Prince.” The Prince’s 
answer was short, quiet, and biting. Ignoring 
even his interlocutor’s surname, he said, “I 
should give the preference to his tutor, the 
Abbé Dubois, and he was a priest, Mr. Sydney.” 


It may be doubted whether George IV., 
whose cordiality towards the Whigs had 
been cooling down since 1806, ever dined 
at Holland House after he became Re- 
gent ; and it was not at all like Sydney 
Smith to provoke such a retort. But 
the repartee was worth recording, who- 
ever made or concocted it. Byron’s at- 
tack on the Hollands, as he afterwards 
felt and admitted, was ill-directed and 
unjust. 


Blest be the banquets spread at Holland 
House, 

Where Scotchmen feed and critics may ca- 
rouse ! 

Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 

Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept 
aloof. 


There was never the slightest taint of 
Grub Street, and any notion of social in- 
equality was set at rest by (to use Ma- 
caulay’s words) “that frank politeness 
which at once relieved all the embarrass- 
ment of the youngest and most timid 
writer or artist who found himself for the 
first time among ambassadors and earls.” 

The Princess’s impressions, inevitably 
traditional, are notwithstanding just and 
clear : — 


With such a host and sucha circle, we are 
not astonished that Sydney Smith should have 
heard “five hundred travelled people assert 
that there is no such agreeable house in Eu- 
rope as Holland House,” or that he shared 
the opinion of the five hundred. With such a 
host and such a circle, we are not astonished 
either to find that there was an absence of 
servility. There was no professional clagueur ; 
there was none of that which the French play 
has so untranslatably rendeyed by the word 
Camaraderie ; no mutual puffing ; no exchanged 
support. There, a man was not unanimously 
applauded because he was known to be clever, 
nor was a woman accepted as clever because 
she was known to receive clever people. 
There, praise was not always to be reckoned 
upon ; hence it was valued when received. In 
short Holland House was the “ proof house” 
of the literature of the day, and maintained 
its position from first to last. 


The lady’s task becomes one of ex- 
treme difficulty when she arrives at the 
last Lord Holland and the widowed mis- 
tress of the domain, associated as they 
are with recent events and living con- 
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temporaries ; but her execution is marked 
by fineness of touch and tact, and her 
frank tributes of gratitude and admira- 
tion are neither fulsome nor forced : — 


We may not perhaps speak of the fourth 
Lord Holland as of a great statesman, as of a 
great philosopher ; but (we humbly crave par- 
don of those whose opinion is otherwise) fame 
is not the link we would care to place between 
ourselves and the loved ones we _ have lost. 
‘Suffice it for us that we loved and, alas! lost 
him ; suffice it for all who had the happiness of 
knowing him that they were ever received by him 
with courteous kindness when they were happy; 
with noble generosity and graceful delicacy when 
Sortune did not favour them. 


This is a noble panegyric ; and by a 
rare felicity it may be applied to each 
successive proprietor and mistress of 
Holland House for three generations, 
especially to Elizabeth, Lady Holland, of 
whom Moore sets down in his journal: 
“She is a warm and active friend, and I 
should think her capable of highminded- 
ness upon occasions.” The occasions 
were when a friend was in trouble, — had 
undergone affliction or suffered wrong. 

There is another entry in Moore’s jour- 
nal which, after what we have said of her 
eccentricities, it is no more than bare 
justice to her to quote: 

Fuly 6th, 1821. — By the bye, I yesterda 
gave Lady Holland Lord Byron’s “ Memoirs ” 
to read; and on my telling her that I rather 
feared he had mentioned her name in an un- 
fair manner somewhere, she said, . “Such 
things give me no uneasiness: I know per- 
fectly well my station in the world; and I 
know all that can be said of me. As long as 
the few friends that I rea//y am sure of speak 
kindly of me (and I would not believe the con- 
trary if I saw it in black and white), all that the 
rest of the world can say is a matter of com- 
plete indifference to me. 


How much unhappiness would be 
avoided by resolving, like her, never to 
believe the alleged unkindness of a 
friend. All of us must be conscious of 
dissatisfied, uncongenial moments when 
we may let drop words utterly at vari- 
ance with our genuine feelings. These 
are repeated without the modi ying words 
or circumstances : then come complaints 
and explanations : the credulous hope of 
mutual minds is over ; and a true, valued, 
really attached friend is irretrievably 
estranged, 

And ruder words will soon rush in 

To spread the breach that words begin, 
And voices lose the tone that shed 

A tenderness round all they said, 

Till fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone. 
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It will often be the same with friend- 
ship unless Lady Holland’s wise maxim 
be uniformly observed. 

In comparing periods there is an im- 

rtant peculiarity to be marked. Dur- 
ing what is commonly deemed its bright- 
est, the Holland House circle (besides 
its political complexion) was principally 
composed of men: the dinner was the 
rallying-point ; and the number of guests 
on any given evening rarely exceeded 
what might have been casually collected 
at a country house. It was reserved for 
the present mistress of this historic man- 
sion to throw it open to the whole of the 
great world without distinction of party ; 
to invest it with a fresh set of associa- 
tions ; to blend female loveliness and 
grace with masculine sense, learning, 
genius and wit within its walls. Mem- 
orable as are the interchanges of mind 
between orators and statesmen, artists 
and authors, in the library, not less 
memorable will be more than one of 
those afternoon receptions, when the old 
Dutch Garden resembled the gardens of 
Florence in “‘ Boccaccio,” with its bevies 
of cavaliers and dames, in the gayest of 
dresses and the most picturesque of atti- 
tudes: when a table, ‘heaped with fruit 
and flowers, was placed for royalty and 
the representatives of royalty in the open 
air before the refreshment-room, where a 
oom Neapolitan ——- was plying 
1is craft with the shrill accompaniment of 
its cries : when the far-famed Countess of 
Castiglione moved through the brilliant 
throng with the air of a goddess: when 
the leaders of both Houses were exchang- 
ing grave courtesies on the lawn: when 
Lord and Lady Russell and Lady Pal- 
merston were talking to the Comte and 
Comtesse de Paris in a group, which the 
Prince of Wales had just quitted to en- 
gage in animated conversation with Long- 
ellow. 

We can understand why no allusion is 
made to these more modern doings in 
the work before us, but the omission 
leaves the general impression incom- 
plete. 

At the conclusion of the historical part 
the character of the book changes, and it 
assumes somewhat of the tone of a hand- 
book, but a handbook like Ford’s for 
Spain, or Palgrave’s for Central Italy, in 
which we are conducted over classic or 
consecrated ground by the light of 
knowledge and taste. - Indeed, no one 
could wish for a better cicerone than the 
Princess, if she could be induced to leave 
off moralizing. Her descriptive accounts 
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are so plentifully interspersed with anec- 
dotes and biographical details, that the 
reader need never start back under the 
apprehension of being addressed in the 
language of George Robins or Messrs. 
Christie ; whilst the pictured illustrations 
of almost every striking point of view, or 
object of interest, come most oppor- 
tunely in aid of the text. 

In the chapter entitled “ The Grounds,” 
after pausing in the avenue to catch a 
glimpse of the south front, our attention, 
on reaching the entrance-sweep, is di- 
rected to the two stone piers by Inigo 
Jones, through which, after ascending 
a double flight of steps, we reach a 
terraced walk. A few paces to the left 
bring us in front of a lawn which slopes 
up gradually into a hill crowned by an 
old cedar-tree struck by lightning. ‘On 
the same lawn are other cedar-trees, 
younger and more strong; but the old 
cedar-tree crowning the hill stands there 
proud of its age, proud of its mutilations, 
like the veteran warrior, whose shattered 
arm and scarred brow command the sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm of those around 
him.” 

There is in the grounds another ven- 
erable tree (not mentioned in this book), 
which Rogers thus addressed in verse 
(now published for the first time) : — 


Majestic tree, whose wrinkled form hast stood, 

Age after age, the patriarch of the wood ; 

Thou who hast seen a thousand springs unfold 

Their — buds, and dip their flowers in 
gold, 

Ten thousand times yon moon relight her 
horn, 

And that bright star of evening gild the morn. 

Gigantic oak ! thy hoary head sublime, 

Erewhile must perish in the wreck of time, 

Should round thy head innoxious lightnings 
shoot, 

And no fierce whirlwinds shake thy steadfast 


root ; 

Yet shalt thou fall, thy leafy tresses fade, 

And those bare scatter’d antlers strew the 
glade, 

Arm after arm shall leave the mouldering bust, 

' And thy firm fibres crumble into dust ; 

| The Muse alone shall consecrate thy name, 

| And by her powerful art prolong thy fame ; 

| Green shall thy leaves expand, thy branches 





ay, 
| And bloom forever in the immortal lay. 


These lines provoked the following 
impromptu from Lord Wensleydale : 


‘I'll bet a thousand pounds —and Time will 
show it, 
That this stout tree survives the feeble poet. 





There is a summer-house in another 
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part of the grounds called “ Rogers’ 
Seat,” with which his memory is more 
agreeably associated in complimentary 
verses by Luttrell and an inscription by 
Lord Holland : — 


Here Rogers sat, and here forever dwell, 
With me, those Pleasures that he sings so well. 


Flower-beds in frameworks of box, 
separated by zigzags, give an air of 
old-fashioned quaintness to the Dutch 
Garden : — 


Towards the end of this garden is a kind of 
evergreen curtain formed by an arcade covered 
with ivy. Through this arcade we notice 
another flower garden (also Dutch), in which 
the dahlia stands the monarch of all it surveys. 
And has it not the right to doso here? For 
though it owes its name in botany to Dahl, 
the Swede, does it not owe its existence in 
England to the third Lady Holland? She 
brought seeds of it from Spain, and then had 
them sown in this very garden ; whence it ap- 
pears to have spread over our island. 


This statement is corrected by a note. 
Dahlias were first introduced into Eng-! 
land by Lady Bute, in 1789, and failed. | 
Lady Holland’s attempt, in 1804, to accli- 
matize them was equally unsuccessful ; 
and their effective introduction dates 
from 1815.* Herclaim, however, affords 
a sufficient base for the verses of her 
spouse : — 

The Dahlia you brought to our isle, 

Your praises forever shall speak, 

Mid gardens as sweet as your smile, 

And in colours as bright as your cheek. 


We are next taken to a spot called the 
Moats, the scene of the fatal encounter 
between Captain Best and Lord Camel-| 
ford. Best was reputed the best shot in} 
England ; and it was for this very rea-| 
son that Lord Camelford forced on the | 
duel, although consciously and confessed- | 
ly in the wrong. It took place on the 
morning of the 7th March, 1804: he’! 
fell on receiving the first fire, and was. 
carried to Little Holland House, where | 
the wound was examined and declared 
mortal. He expired on the evening of 
Saturday the roth. Before leaving his 
lodgings for the meeting he made this 
addition to his will: — 

There are many other matters which, at 


another time, I might be inclined to mention ; 
but I will say nothing more at present than 


* See Townsend’s “‘ Manual of Dates,’ and Haydn’s 
“Dictionary,” tit. Dakdia. Townsend says it is in- 
digenous to 


According to Townsend, the present British stock is 
chiefly derived from a large assortment of plants brought 
rance in 1815. 


from 








exico; Haydn calls it a native of China. | 
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that, in the present contest, I am fully and en- 
tirely the aggressor, as well in the spirit as the 
letter of the word ; should I therefore lose my 
ife in a contest of my own seeking, I most 
solemnly forbid any of my friends or relations, 
let them be of whatsoever description the 
may, from instituting any vexatious pone 4 
ings against my antagonist ; and should, not- 
withstanding the above declaration on my 
part, the law of the land be put in force against 
him, I desire that this part of my will may be 
made known to the king,in order that his 
royal heart may be moved to extend his mercy 
towards him. 


Best always reverted to the catas- 
trophe with regret. The late Hon. and 
Rev. Fitzroy Stanhope used to relate 
that, being second to a sporting friend 
in a duel that was to come off on a Sun- 
day morning when the shops were shut, 
he asked Best (then in the rules of the 
King’s Bench Prison for debt) to lend 
them his pistols, which he positively de- 
clined, saying: “ No, no, my pistols have 
already more than enough to answer for.” 

There is a piece of water belonging to 
the Moats in which the Duc and Du- 
chesse d’Aumale used to fish with the last 
Lord Holland; and we arrive in due 
course at an alley called the “ Alley Louis 
Philippe,” the exiled King having lin- 
gered under the shelter of its trees dur- 
ing a visit to Holland House in 1848. 
At the end of the adjoining walk stands 
the statue of Charles James Fox (a cast 
of that in Bloomsbury Square), with the 
motto: Cuz Plurime consentiunt Gentes 
Populi Primarium fuisse Virum. In the 
English translation J/urime is rather 
freely rendered a. 

The Green Lane, called Nightingale 
Lane so long as there was a tradition of a 
songster, “is a long avenue, like an im- 
mense gallery arched with trees and car- 
peted with grass, the distant light at the 
end softening down into that misty blue 
so peculiar to dear England.” It has 
much of the wild charm of a forest glade, 
and the romance of its evening gloom is 
deepened by a touch of the supernatu- 
ral 


But we will avoid the possible charge of 
concocting a ghost story, by relating the event 
verbatim from “ Aubrey’s Miscellanies :””— 

“ The Beautiful Lady Diana Rich, Daughter 
to the Earl of Holland, as she was walking in 
her Father’s Garden at Kensington, to take the 
fresh Air before Dinner, about Eleven a 
Clock, being then very well, met with her own 
Apparition, Habit, and every thing, as in a 
Looking-glass. About a Month after, she 
died of the Small-pox. And ’tis said, that her 
Sister, the Lady Jsabella (Thinne,) saw the 
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like of her self also before she died. This 
Account I had from a Person of Honour.” 

A third sister, Mary, was married to the first 
Earl of Breadalbane, and it has been recorded 
that she also, not long after her marriage, had 
some such warning of her approaching dissolu- 
tion. 

And so the old tradition has remained — 
and who would wish to remove it? Belong- 
ing to past times, it should be respected. But 
whether we respect tradition or not, it is asa 
received fact, that whenever the mistress of 
Holland House meets herself, Death is hover- 
ing about her. 


On entering the house we find almost 
every room invested with some special at- 
traction, and a bareinventory of the con- 
tents calls up a throng of images. “Stop, 
for thy tread is on an empire’s dust.” 
Stop, for you cannot look around you with- 
out your = alighting on some memorial 
or relic of genius or greatness,— the writ- 
ing-table of Addison; the watch and 
walking-stick of Fox; the candlesticks 
of Mary, Queen of Scots ; the hair, ring, 
and snuff-box of Napoleon; the auto- 
graphs of the Empress Catherine, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Petrarch, Savonarola, 
Lope de Vega, Gonsalvo de Cordova. 
Then the pictures are something more 
than fine specimens of art. They point 
a moral or adorn a tale. Either the 
painter or the subject is commonly as- 
sociated by some curious incident with 
the house. The “Sir Joshua Room” 
(chap xx.) contains eleven of his master- 
pieces. One of these is the portrait of 
the first Lord Holland mentioned by Cot- 
ton. It is said that Lord Holland when 
he received this portrait could not help 
remarking that it had been hastily exe- 
cuted, and making some demur about the 

rice, asked Reynolds how long he had 

een painting it. The offended artist re- 
plied, “ All my life, my Lord.” 

Another is the picture of Lady Sarah 
Lennox, Charles Fox, and Lady Susan 
Strangeways. Lady Sarah is leaning 
out of a window at Holland House: 
Lady Susan, standing below with Fox, 
is offering her a dove ; Fox, under four- 
teen at the time, in a blue coat and a 
paper in his hand looks old for his age. 
But the ladies are the grand objects of 
interest ; each of them being destined to 
play the part of a heroine of romance. 

Lady Susan’s is soon told. In April 
1764, she eloped with an actor, named 
O’Brien, with whom she had kept up a 
correspondence, occasionally sending him 
money, for eighteen months. He had 
learned to counterfeit Lady Sarah’s (her 
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cousin’s) hand so well that her father 
(Lord IIchester) had delivered several of 
his letters to her. The first discovery of 
the intrigue is described by Walpole : — 


Lord Cathcart went to Miss Read’s, the 
paintress: she said softly to him, “ My lord, 
there is a couple in the next room that I am 
sure ought not to be together, I wish your 
lordship Would look in.” He did, shut the 
door again, and went directly and informed 
Lord Ilchester. Lady Susan was examined, 
flung herself at her father’s feet, confessed all, 
vowed to break off — but — what a dut / —de- 
sired to see the loved object, and take a last 
leave. You will be amazed —even this was 
granted. The parting scene happened the be- 
ginning of the week. On Friday she came of 
age, and on Saturday morning —instead of 
being under lock and key in the country — 
walked down stairs, took her footman, said 
she was going to breakfast with Lady Sarah, 
but would call at Miss Read’s; in the street, 
pretended to recollect a particular cap in 
which she was to be drawn, sent the footman 
back for it, whipped into a hackney chair, was 
married at Covent-garden church, and set out 
for Mr. O’Brien’s villa at Dunstable. My 
lady —my Lady Hertford! what say you to 
permitting young ladies to act plays, and go 
to painters by themselves ? 


He goes on to say that Lord IIchester 
was distracted: that it was the comple- 
tion of disgrace: that even a footman 
were preferable. “The publicity of the 
hero’s profession perpetuates the mortifi- 
cation. //nesara pas milord, tout comme 
un autre. 1 could not have believed that 
Lady Susan would have stooped so low. 
She may, however, still keep good com- 
pany, and say, ‘nos numeri sumus’— 
Lady Mary Duncan, Lady Caroline Adair, 
Lady Betty Gallini—the shopkeepers of 
next age will be mighty well born.” 

The husbands of these three ladies re- 
spectively were Mr. Duncan, a physician, 
afterwards created a baronet; Mr. Adair, 
a surgeon; and Sir John Gallini, a pro- 
fessor of dancing. O’Brien was an amus- 
ing fellow, who, in the course of time, 
achieved the distinction of being made 
the butt of the wits. A practical joke 
they played on him may have originated 
the operation of tarring and feathering ; 
one of the very few inventions to which 
the Americans can lay claim. Having 
made him dead drunk, they stripped him, 
smeared him all over with currant jelly, 
and rolled him in a feather bed. Wak- 
ing the next morning in a semi-intoxi- 
cated state, he staggered to a pier-glass, 
and gazing on his own reflected image, 
exclaimed ; “A bird, by G—d.” * 


* Lord Stanhope speaks of tarring and feathering as 
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Lady Susan also played the part of 
confidant in the romance of her cousin, 
the outline of which is familiar enough. 
But the true and complete story could 
not be told without the narratives of Mr. 
Henry Napier (her son) and the first 
Lord Holland (her brother-in-law), which 
form part of the Holland House MSS.* 

Mr. Napier begins with the marriage 
of her mother, wée Lady Sarah Cadogan, 
to the second Duke of Richmond : — 


“This marriage was made to cancel a gam- 
bling debt, the young people’s consent having 
been the last thing thought of: the Earl of 
March was sent for from school and the young 
Lady from her nursery; a clergyman was in 
attendance, and they were told that they were 
immediately to become man and wife! The 
young lady is not reported to have uttered a 
word ; the gentleman exclaimed: ‘ 7hey surely 
are not going to marry me to that dowdy!’ The 
ceremony, however, took place, a post-chaise 
was ready at the door, and Lord March was 
instantly packed off with his Tutor to make 
the ‘Grand Zour,’ while his young wife was 
returned to the care of her Mother, a Dutch- 
woman, daughter of William Munter, Coun- 
sellor of the Courts of Holland.” 


He returns after spending some years 
abroad, and instead of going to claim his 
bride, repairs to the Opera and amuses 
himself with examining the company 
through his glass : — 


“He had not been long occupied in this 
manner, when a very young and beautiful 
woman more especially struck his fancy, and, 
turning to a gentleman beside him, he asked 
who she was. ‘You must be a stranger in 
London,’ replied the gentleman, ‘ not to know 
the toast of the Town, the beautiful Lady 
March!’ Agreeably surprised at this intelli- 
gence, Lord March proceeded to the box, an- 
nounced himself, and claimed his bride, the 
very dowdy whom he had so scornfully rejected 
some years before, but with whom he after- 
wards lived so happily that she died of a 
broken heart within the year of his decease, 
which took place at Godalming in Surry, in 
August 1750, when my mother was only five 
years and a few months old.” 


Lady Sarah was in her sixteenth year 
and residing under her eldest sister’s 
care at Holland House, when George the 


In Foote’s ‘* Cozeners,’”’ O’ Flanagan is to have a ti 
waiter’s piace in North America: ** And aword in your 
ear, if you discharge well your duty, you will be found 
in tar and feathers for nothing. . . . When properly 
mixed they make a genteel kind of dress, which is some- 
times worn in that climate; it is very light, keeps out 
the rain, and sticks extremely close to the skin.”’ 

, * The story is told by Mr. Jesse as well as it could be 
told from the information within his reach. ‘* Memoirs 
of the Life and Reign of George III.,’’ vol. i. ch. iv., 
his main authorities being Walpole and the Grenville 
Papers. 


first practised at Boston in 1770 (“ Hist.” vol. v. p. 307). 
e- 





Third, who had been caught by her ap- 
pearance before his accession to the 
throne, became seriously attached to her. 
Her charm in his eyes, in addition to her 
extraordinary loveliness, was her truth- 
fulness. “Once he pressed her to sa 
something, and she refused because it 
would have been telling an untruth. 
‘But,’ said the King, ‘you would not 
mind a white lie?’ ‘Yes, I would, 
Sir.” 

She did not encourage his passion, nor, 

strange to say, appear to be much flat- 
tered by it. One evening at a private 
Court Ball, at which she was not present, 
the King entered into conversation with 
Lady Susan, and asked her when she 
meant to leave town. On her saying she 
intended to remain for the coronation, he 
told her: “ There will be no -coronation 
until there is a Queen, and I think your 
friend is the fittest person for it: tell 
your friend so from me.” This was tol- 
erably plain speaking. “When my 
mother next saw him at Court,” Mr. Na- 
pier continues, “ he took her alone into a 
recess of one of the large windows and 
said: ‘Has your friend told you of my 
conversation with her?’—‘Yes, Sir.’ 
‘And what do you think of it? Tell me, 
for my happiness depends on it!’— 
‘ Nothing, Sir,’ was my mother’s reply: 
upon which he left her abruptly, exclaim- 
ing pettishly, ‘ Nothing comes of Noth- 
ing.” 
Avalpole says: “Though he [Fox] 
went himself to bathe in the sea (possibly 
to disguise his intrigues), he left Lady 
Sarah at Holland House, where she ap- 
peared every morning ina field close to 
the great road [where the King passed on 
horseback] in a fancied habit, making 
hay.” 

It is not at all probable that she would 
have exhibited herself in this fashion ; 
and there is a story that the King once 
passed rather unexpectedly and inop- 
portunely when she was romp'ng or 
flirting in this hayfield. Lord Holland 
says that about the time she was indulg- 
ing in a silly flirtation with Lord New- 
bottle, afterwards Marquis of Lothian ; 
who speedily lost all favour in her eyes 
by the want of feeling he betrayed when 
she fractured her leg out riding in Som- 
ersetshire. The King, on the other hand, 
manifested the most genuine anxiety, “and 
(adds Mr. Napier) ‘had not the impro- 
priety of such a proceeding been strongly 
urged, would agp have set off to 
visit her”! When told of this her heart 
was touched. “If she now (writes Lord 
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Holland) ever thinks of Newbottle, it is 
to vex and hate herself for the foolish 
transaction I have before related.” Her 
chances of ascending a throne rose rap- 
idly. One day she was entering the 
Presence Chamber when Lady Barring- 
ton, who was famous for her fine heck, 
drew her aside, and said: “ Do, my dear 
Lady Sarah, let me take the lead and go 
in before you this once: for you will 
never have an opportunity of seeing my 
beautiful back again.” She announces 
her disappointment in a letter to Lady 
Susan : — 
[July 7, 1761.] 

MY DEAREST SUSAN,—... To begin to 
astonish you as much as I was I must tell you 
that the is going to be married to a 
Princess of Mecklembourg and that I_am sure 
of it. There is a Council to-morrow on pur- 
pose. The orders for it are uzgent and im- 
portant business; does not your Chollar (sic) 
rise at hearing this? But you think I dare say 
that I have been doing some terrible thing to 
deserve it for you would [not] easily be brought 
to change so totally your opinion of any per- 
son, but I assure you I have not... . I shal 
take care to shew that I am not mortified to 
anybody, but if it is true that one can vex any- 
body with a reserved cold manner, he shall 
have it I promise him. 


Her information was correct. The in- 
tended marriage with the Princess Char- 
lotte was announced to the Council on 
the 8th. The first time afterwards (July 
16), when she and the King met, “ She 
answered short ; with dignity and gravity, 
and a cross Look, neither of which things 
are at all natural to her.” According to 
her brother-in-law, however, she was 
simply piqued : — 

“To many a Girl H. M.’s Behaviour had 
been very vexatious. But Ly Sarah’s Temper 
and affections are happily so flexible and light 
that the sickness of her Squirrel immediately 
took up all her Attention, and when in spite 
of her nursing it dy’d I believe it gave her 
more concern than H. M. ever did. That 
Grief however soon gave way to the care of a 
little Hedge-Hog that She sav’d from destruc- 
tion in the field and is now her favourite.” 





She was one of the bridesmaids at the 
Royal wedding, and Walpole writes to 
Conway: “ With neither features nor air, 
Lady Sarah was by far the chief angel.” 
Her portraits do not convey the impres- 
sion of perfect beauty ; neither do those 
of the Gunnings. “ Her Beauty (says her 
brother-in-law) is not easily describ’d, 
otherwise than by saying She had the 
fines Complexion, most beautiful Hair, 
and prettyest Person that ever was seen, 
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with a sprightly and fine Air, a pretty 
Mouth, and remarkably fine Teeth, and 
excess of Bloom in Her Cheeks, little 
Eyes.” 

Both were carefully watched durin 
the ceremony. The King was calm ti 
the officiating Archbishop came to the 
words, “And as Thou didst send Thy 
blessing upon Abraham and Sarah, to 
their great comfort, so vouchsafe,” &c., 
when his emotion was perceptibly be- 
trayed. Mr. Napier, not noticing this in- 
cident, writes : — 


The King appeared mentally absent but 
never took his eyes off Lady Sarah during the 
whole ceremony; the Queen, then and ever 
after was very gracious and attentive to my 
mother ; but as all the young Bridesmaids 
were drawn up in a line near her Majesty, with 
Lady Sarah at their head very richly dressed, 
Lord Westmoreland, a very old Jacobite fol- 
lower of the Pretender’s, who was purblind, 
and had never appeared at Court since the 
Hanoverian succession, was persuaded by his 
friends to honour the marriage of a native 
Monarch by his presence. Passing along the 


1 | line of ladies, and seeing but dimly, he mis- 


took my Mother for the Queen, plumped down 
on his knees and took her hand to kiss! She 
drew back startled, and deeply colouring, ex- 
claimed, “I am not the Queen, Sir.” This 
little incident created a laugh and a little 
gossip ; and when George Selwyn heard of it, 
he comically enough observed, “‘O ! you know 
he always loved Pretenders.” 


Many years afterwards, the King being 
present with the Queen at the theatre 
during a performance of Mrs. Pope, who 
had been thought to bear a strong re- 
remblance to Lady Sarah, he murmured, 
half aloud, “She is like Lady Sarah 
still.” * 

The “Sir Joshua Room ” contains pic- 
tures by Murillo, Velasquez, Jacob Jan- 
sen, G. Morland, two Turners, a Wou- 
vermans, and a Van de Velde — the four 
last-named having belonged to Charles 
Fox. We quote the Princess’s remarks 
on the Murillo, “ The Vision of St. An- 
thony of Padua,” asan admirable speci- 
men of art-criticism : — 

According to tradition, St. Antony was ex- 
pounding the mystery of the Incarnation, when 
the Infant Saviour came down and stood upon 
his book. In the presentinstance, though, St. 
Antony is praying, not expounding, and two 
features are to be particularly noticed in the 
picture: that St. Antony seems to ignare the 
visible Presence of Him whom he is adoring, 


* Lady Sarah was twice married. Her first husband 
(whom she married in June 1762) was Sir Charles Bun- 
bury; her second (whom she married in 1781), the 
Honourable George Napier. She died in 1826. 
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and that the Divine Infant impresses no weight 
upon the book — as indeed a spiritual presence 
would not—yet Murillo is guilty of allowing 
the spiritual form to throw a shadow! Nor is 
this the only instance in which Murillo has 
fallen into this error, an error which, so far as 
we are aware, has escaped criticism. Curious 
indeed that one who so often shines forth as a 
heaven-inspired artist, one whose choice of 
subjects proves that his thoughts dwelt con- 
stantly in another world, should have over- 
looked this essential and very beautiful dis- 
tinction between the spirit and the flesh, and 
should have given to the one such a marked 
attribute of the other, But if the great painter 
has thus not always proved himself an accu- 
rate poet, a great poet has in similar circum- 
stances proved himself a true painter. Dante, 
throughout his glorious journey, keeps in sight 
this spiritual indication : — 
Ora, se innanzi a me nulla s’adombra, 
Non ti maravigliar, pia che de’ cieli, 
Che Puno all’ altro ’| raggio non ingombra. 
Or as Longfellow renders it :— 
Now if in front of me no shadow fall, 
Marvel not at it more than at the heavens, 
Because one ray impedeth not another. 


There is another art-criticism suscep- 
tible of practical ——-. The sub- 
ject isa oe of Mary Augusta, Lady 
Holland, by Watts : 


Watts pronounces this his finest piece of 
colouring. On a canvas which measures 85 
inches by 61, Lady Holland is represented as 
standing in a corner of the Gitr Room, The 
massive plaits of her auburn hair are displayed, 
without rudeness, by her back being turned to 
a looking-glass! Utilizing a looking-glass 
thus, was, at that time, very new in painting ; 
nor are there many artists to this day who, 


having the idea, would care to profit by it. | 


But photography, which can afford to give de- 
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send for it in three days, it will be disposed of, 
with the addition of a tail and some other little 
appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous wild- 
beast man; Mr. Hogarth having given that 
gentleman a conditional promise of it for an 
— of pictures, on his Lordship’s re- 
usa 


The harshness and repulsiveness of 
| Lord Holland’s features are commemo- 
jrated by more than one parliamentary 
| sarcasm, and we have already seen him 
haggling with Reynolds. A _ similar 
threat was actually put in execution by a 
painter named Du Lost some sixty years 
since. Failing to extract an extravagant 
‘price for a picture of Mr. and Mrs. Hope, 
‘of Deepdene, he exhibited it for money 
in Pall Mall, as “ Beauty and the Beast,” 
till her brother entered the room and cut 
it to pieces. An action was brought, and 
tried before Lord Ellenborough, who 
held that the picture being a libel the 
plaintiff could only recover damages for 
the loss of the canvas and the paint. 
Semble (as the Year Books have it) that 
| he was therefore entitled to no damages 
at all.* 

The modern artist of whom we are 
most frequently reminded in Holland 
‘House is Watts; a painter whose best 
portraits, instinct with mind and char- 
jacter, are historic pictures as well as 
jlikenesses. “About the year 1843 he 
arrived in Florence with a letter of intro- 
{duction to the late Lord Holland, then 
‘English Minister at the Court of the 
| Grand Duke of Tuscany. Lord Holland, 
| ever ready with kind and generous hospi- 
he young artist to stay at 





‘tality, invited t 


tails without making them extras, has hack- the Legation. At first Mr. Watts only 
neyed the looking-glass idea into a looking- ,intended to spend a short time in Flor- 
gkiss trick, and reduced it to the condition of ence, but he remained on from day to 
a fine melody popularized on barrel-organs. | day for nearly four years, in an increas- 
In the picture before us, the looking-glass not ing intimacy agreeable to all parties. To 
only contributes a second view, but gives US | this intimacy we owe some of the best 


varicty in reflection, Everything is well man- | 
aged. ‘The drawing is good, the arrangement | 
effective; and as for the colouring : what is | 
dark, is rich; what is light, is pure; what is | 
shade, is harmonious, 

The “Fourth West Room” contafhs | 


three pictures by Hogarth, one of which, 
a portrait of Henry, first Lord Holland, 


| Lieven, the Countess 


portraits and restorations at Holland 
House.” There are portraits by him of 
Guizot, Thiers, Jerome Buonaparte, the 
Duc d’Aumale, Sir Antony Panizzi, Mr. 
Cotterell, Mr. Cheney, the Princess 
Castiglione, the 
third Lord Holland, Elizabeth Lady Hol- 
‘land, and Mary Augusta (the present) 





may be connected with an anecdote print- | Lady Holland, taken in a Nice hat at 
ed without the name. A nobleman hav- | Florence in 1843. “This picture is 
ing refused to take or pay for his portrait, ‘charmingly painted, and gives us the 
painted to order, was thus addressed : — present hostess of Holland House pre- 

Mr. Hogarth’s dutiful respects to Lord | Siding, as it were, over one of its most 
finding that he does not mean to have the pic- | sociable rooms, with a smile which lights 


ture which was drawn for him, is informed 
again of Mr. Hogarth’s necessity for the| * Du Boste v. Beresford. —Campbell’s “Nim Prius 


money ; if, therefore, his Lordship does not , Reports,” vol. ii. p. 511, 
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her face as much as the ray of sun- 
ne lights up the picture.” 


shi 


an old-fashioned picture of an old-fash- 


joned-looking little girl, with a fine Span-. 


ish pointer as big as herself, whose name 


must be mentioned for auld lang syne, | 


Eliza.” A steel engraving of this picture 
forms the frontispiece of the first volume 
of the work. 

The portrait of the Princess de Lieven 
is one of extraordinary merit, and it is 
added that Watts ranks it amongst his 
best. It gives occasion for a slight, but 


striking, biographical notice, most of the. 


particulars of which are taken from a 
manuscript in the possession of Lady, 
Holland :— 


In appearance dignified, in manners simple, ' 
with the intellect of a man and the pliability 
of a woman ; well dressed, and always suitably 
to het years, she presented in herself a general ; 
concentration of charms ; and these, wherever | 
she went, she seemed unwittingly to dispense 
without sclf-privation. Her style in writing 
harmonized with her other qualities, and was 
always in harmony with her subject. She’ 
oni be grave, gay, learned, sarcastic. One 
generally loves doing what one does well ; she 
wrote well and loved to use her pen. She has 
been very aptly said to combine “la raison de 
la Rochcfoucauld avec les maniéres de Madame 
de Sévigné.” But with all this she had no 
taste for reading, except the newspapers ; and — 
her ignorance upon some common subjects 
would have been marvellous even in a school- 
boy. 


| 


Her end was touching and dignified. Natu- 
rally nervous about herself, she had dreaded 


the slightest indisposition ; but when she heard | 


that her doom was scaled, she looked death 


calmly in the face, and conformed to the last, 


rites of the Protestant Church. Feeling the 
supreme moment at hand, she requested that 
Guizot and his son would leave her bedside, in 
order that they might be spared the painful 
sight of her agony. She had, however, still 
strength enough to address Guizot, her old 
and devoted friend, tracing in pencil these 
words: “Merci de vingt ans d’amitié et de 
bonheur.” 


Speaking of Cleyn, in his “ Anecdotes 
of Painting,” Walpole says, “There is 
still extant a beautiful chamber adorned 
by him at Holland House with a ceiling 
in grotesque, and small compartments on 
the chimneys, in the style, and not un- 
worthy, of Parmeggiano.” This is “ The 
Gilt Room.” All the decorations and 
paintings in it have been restored by 
Watts, who found no traces of any paint- 
ing on the chimney-piece ; and the old 
ceiling, having fallen in, was replaced 


In this same room hangs “ Mary Fox, ' 
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during the minority of the third Lord 
‘Holland. On May-day, 1753, an enter- 
tainment was given in this room, of which 
a singular reminiscence has been pre- 
served in the shape of a list of the com- 
pany and an account of their proceedings. 
There were twenty-one couples of dan- 
cers: Mr. George Selwyn dancing with 
Miss Kitty Compton, the Earl of Hills- 
| borough with Lady Caroline Fox, the 
Duke of Richmond with Miss Bishop, 
| Captain Sandys with the Countess of 
Coventry, &c. Lady Albemarle, Lady 
| Yarmouth, Mrs. Digby, and Mr. Fox 
played two pools at quadrille. Five gen- 
tlemen and four ladies “ cut in at whist,” 
including the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford, Lady ‘Townshend, and Mr. 
Digby. Five played cribbage. Eight, 
including Mr. H. Walpole and Mr. Cal- 
craft, “only looked on.” Lord Bateman 
and the Earl of Holderness “danced 
minuets only ; ” — 


The Card Players play’d but a little while. 

The Card Tables (in Number three) Were in 
Lady Caroline’s Dressing Room. The Bal- 
cony, as well as the Gilt Room, was lighted 
up, and they danced a little while in both. 

Tea, Negus, &c., at which Mrs. Fannen Pre- 
sided, inthe Tapestry room. At One We all 
went down to a Cold. Supper, at Three Tables 
in the Saloon, and three in the Dining Room. 

Supper was remov’d at each Table with a 
Desert (sic), and Ice. 

All sate down, Lady Townshend, Lad 
williams, Duke of Marlbro’, and Mr. 
only Excepted who went before Supper. 

Danced after Supper. 

No Dancer went before three, or stay’d after 


Fitz- 
&Ee, 


Five. 

The Tables Prepar’d in the Supper Rooms 
held Fifty-six. A Corner Table was plac’d 
Extraordinary for Six Men, Besides. Sate 
down to Supper in all Sixty-two. 

Lord Digby, and Mr. Bateman, did not sup, 
but walk’d about admiring. 


After a bit of moralizing in her manner, 
the Princess winds up her entertaining 
chapter of “The Gilt Room” in these 
words ; — 


And so the brilliant medal has its reverse: 
for now, in spite of being still sometimes filled 
by a joyous, laughing crowd, the Gilt Room is 
said to be tenanted by the solitary ghost of its 
first lord, who, according to tradition, issues 
forth at midnight from behind a secret door, 
and walks slowly through the scenes of former 
triumphs with his head in his hand. To add 
to this mystery, there is a tale of three spots of 
! blood on the side of the recess whence he 
issues, three spots of blood which can never be 
effaced. 


Macaulay has said all that could be 
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said for the Library, and he might have! tice or neglect which his lordship thinks 


expatiated in much the same strain on 
“The Library Passage,” where many an 
illustrious guest has lingered over the 
prints, portraits, photographs, and auto- 
graphs on the walls. Here is the so- 
called portrait of Addison, with his last 
autograph ; a miniature of the Empress 
Catherine, with her autograph ; the min- 
iature of Robespierre, on the back of 
which may be read, in the handwriting 
of Charles Fox: “ Un scélérat, un lache 
et un fou.” 


But before quite leaving the LrBRARyY Pas- 
SAGE we must not forget to look at the win- 
dows... In the southern window is a pane of 

lass removed from the window of what we 
lieve used to be Rogers’s dressing-room in 
the East Turret. Upon this pane of glass are 
cut some lines by Hookham Frere. They date 
from October 1811, and run as follows :— 
May neither fire destroy nor waste impair 
or time consume thee till the twentieth Heir, 
May Taste respect thee and may Fashion spare. 


To which we add a devout Amen! and to 


which Rogers is reported to have said, “I. 


wonder where he got the diamond.” 


The “Yellow Drawing-room” alone 
boasts relics and memorials enough to 
excite the envy of the richest and most 
fortunate collector ; and the chapter de- 
voted to it contains matter of historical 
value, which we pass over with regret. 
“The Miniature Room” and the “ Print 
Room,” also, are eminently suggestive 
and rich. But it is as much as we can 
do to afford space for “ Allen’s Room ;” 
and Lady Holland’s “ pet atheist ” (as Al- 
len was called) is an indispensable figure 
in our group. He was recommended, in 
1801, by Sydney Smith to Lord Holland, 
who wanted a “clever young Scotch med- 
ical man” to accompany him to Spain. 
They suited each other so well that he 
was domesticated in Holland House. 
“To Lady Holland he must have been a 
friendly factotum. He almost always at- 
tended her on her drives, was usually in- 
vited out with her and Lord Holland to 
dinner, and in Holland House sat at the 
bottom of the table and carved. In this 
performance Lady Holland was apt to 
fidget him by giving him directions, and 
he would assert his independence by lay- 
ing down the knife and fork and telling 
her she had better do it herself!” 

His character has been carefully drawn 
by Lord Brougham, who raises the ques- 
tion why “with his great talents, long 
experience, many rare accomplishments, 
and connection with statesmen,” he was 
never brought into public life ; an injus- 





can be accounted for “in no other way 
than by considering it as a fixed and set- 
tled rule that there is a line drawn in this 
country between the ruling caste and the 
rest of the community.” May it not be 
accounted for by the habits and disposi- 
tion of the man who was content to pass 
his whole life in a dependent position ? 
Moreover, his intellectual efforts never 
attracted much attention beyond a limited 
circle. He died in 1843. The year be- 
fore his death, Sydney Smith writes to 
Lady Holland : — 


I am sorry to hear Allen is not well; but 
the reduction of his legs is a pure and un- 
mixed good; they are enormous, —they are 
clerical! He has the creed of a philosopher 
and the legs of a clergyman ; I never saw such 
legs, —at least belonging to a layman. ° 


We must not forget to mention that 
some letters from Moore and Rogers 
form part of the hitherto unpublished 
MSS. of Holland House. 

“Yet a few years, and the shades and 
structures may follow their illustrious 
masters. The wonderful city, which, an- 
cient and gigantic as it is, still continues 
to grow as fast as a young town of log- 
wood bya water privilege in Michigan, 
may soon displace those turrets and gar- 
dens which are associated with so much 
that is interesting and noble, with the 
courtly magnificence of Rich, with the 
loves of Ormond, with the counsels of 
Cromwell, with the death of Addison.” * 
If we are not misinformed, arrangements 
have been made that will prevent these 
turrets and gardens from being speedil 
displaced. But we tremble when we think 
of the fate impending over the Northum- 
berland House lion: of Fonthill disman- 
tled and coming down with a crash: of 
the ring of the auctioneer’s hammer in 
the princely halls of Stowe: of the dis- 
persion of the art treasures of Strawberr 
Hill, just as it was about to derive roses 4 
lustre from taste and munificence. If, 
then, the stately fabric we have been com- 
memorating, with its priceless contents, 
must perish, so much the greater will be 
the debt of gratitude due from future gen- 
erations to those who afford the means 
of keeping it permanently present to the 
mind’seye. Von omnis moriar. Though 
lost to sight, to memory dear. Good cop- 
ies are nearly as effective as originals in 
supplying food for reflection, in appealing 


* “Lord Macaulay’s Essays.”” We have found no 
trace of the loves of Ormond at Holland House. 
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to the imagination and the heart. Hein- 
rich Heine said of acelebrated poem that, 
if suddenly destroyed, it might be com- 
pletely reproduced from a translation 
which he named. Thanks to the work 
before us, with its graphic delineations 
and descriptions, if Holland House were 
to be burnt down or swallowed up to- 
morrow, its most inspiring elevating as- 
sociations would survive, and everything 
in it or about it, capable of material repro- 
duction, might be reproduced. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A RAILWAY JUNCTION: 


OR, THE ROMANCE OF LADYBANK. 


Raltways, I suppose, have many ad- 
vantages ; at least we have been told so, 
so often, that a kind of belief in them has 
taken a firm hold of the modern mind. 
We say to ourselves that it is a great 
thing to have so many facilities of loco- 
motion ; and there are even some intelli- 
gences which feel themselves enlarged 
and enlightened by the mere vague 
grandeur of dashing through the air at 
the rate ot thirty or forty miles an hour, 
though at risks which are somewhat 
appalling to contemplate. Perhaps, in- 
deed, these risks add to the pleasure by 
adding to the excitement. “The dan- 
ger’s self were lure alone,” as it is in 
climbing the Alps and other risky expe- 
ditions. But in mere speed, that much 
desired and discouraged mode of pro- 
gression the broomstick, open as it was 
only to the Illuminati, a class even more 
exclusive than the Alpine Club, must 
have had superior advantages; and in 
point of danger, the old coaches, I be- 
lieve, were scarcely inferior, though their 
catastrophes were less impressive to the 
imagination, and the victims fewer, in 
each individual event. There is one 
point, however, in which nothing, so far 
as I am aware, has ever equalled the 
railway, and that is the junction which 
here and there over the whole country, 
or, it might be said, over the whole world, 
binds several lines together, and contrib- 
utes an important element to that gen- 
eral power of upsetting the mental 
equilibrium which is possessed by this 
age. How much the neighbourhood of a 
good junction may have to do with the 
production of cases of “brain-fag,” and 
other mysterious complications of the 
mental and physical systems, it would be 
curious to inquire; and perhaps some 
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light might thus be thrown upon a very 
difficult and delicate branch of natural 
science. The story I am about to tell, if 
story it can be called, concerns one of 
those purgatories of modern existence, 
those limbos of the weary and restless 
spirit. Gentle reader, have you ever 
been in Fife? The question is some- 
what insulting to your intelligence. No 
doubt there is finer scenery to be had 
elsewhere ; no doubt the calm landscape, 
with its low hills, its rich fields, its bold 
yet unexciting sea-margin, its line of tiny 
seaports, is not of the kind which lays a 
very forcible hold upon the imagination ; 
yet Fife has still its individual flavour, 
perhaps less hackneyed, if less pictur- 
esque, than the Highland glens and hills. 
The simile is perhaps an unfortunate one, 
and may recall to some chance traveller 
the very distinct and not delightful 
savour of the little coast towns in the 
heyday of the herring-curing, when every 
street is possessed by the cured and the 
curers, and the air for miles around con- 
veys a most ancient and fishlike smell to 
all fastidious nostrils. The process is 
not pleasant, but it is quaint, and not 
without its interest to those whose olfac- 
tory nerves are strong enough to bear it ; 
and the scene has a certain homely pic- 
turesqueness of its own. The boats 
rolling with a clumsy movement, half 
rustic, half salt-water—something be- 
tween the lurch of a sailor and the heavy 
gait of a ploughman — with brown sails, 
and a silvery underground of herring 
overflowing everything below, to the rude 
pier; the band of spectators on the stony 
quay above, hanging upon the very mar- 
gin, looking down as from a precipice 
upon the grey, indifferent fishermen, 
screaming at them as with one voice; 
the rude tables set out in the streets, 
with sturdy female operators, knife in 
hand, barricaded with herring-barrels ; 
the bustle, the hum, the fish, pervading 
the whole scene—rampant industry at 
its roughest and wildest; with the calm 
sea plashing softly on the rocks on one 
hand, and the calm green country on the 
other, looking on, both with a silent 
scrutiny which looks almost reproachful, 
but is merely indifferent, as nature always 
is. How strange that this odd saturnalia 
should belong to the most sober and 
steady-going of all agencies —that Trade 
which makes Great Britain (as people 
say) what she is, yet in itself is often so 
little attractive, so noisy, so lawless! 
The smell of the cured herring pursues 
the traveller along the coast from one 
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seaport to another, as the brown little 
towns, with their low church towers, and 
red-roofed houses, and little semicircular 
brown piers stretched out into the blue 
Firth — join hands, and straggle along 
the edge of the rocks; but this is not the 
flavour of Fife of which we spoke. There 
are broad fields waving rich with corn, 
and hills, low among the giants, yet bold 
here where no giants are, blooming with 
purple heather, and pathetic moorlands, 
and broad plantations of fir breathing 
aromatic odours, to make up “the russet 
garment,” of which our little rich sea- 
ports, in their lucky days, were counted 
the “golden fringe.” And we doubt 
whether Anstruther and Pittenweem 
have much that is golden in them nowa- 
days, or are so valuable as the broad 
lands from which high farming has 
cleared every superfluous tree, and which 
no green lane, with bowery shadow, no 
broad turf-margined highway is _per- 
mitted to infringe upon. How good is 
high farming !—how noble is trade !— 
yet between them they rob us of many a 
tranquil old-world charm, the seaside 
sense of monotony and stillness, the 
rural leisyre, breadth, and calm. 

It is not, however, my business to 
maunder about the herring-curing, de- 
testable branch of national profit which 
fills so many pockets, as it fills the air at 
Pittenweem and St. Monance — or about 
the high farming which plants a tall and 
smoky chimney at every farm-steading, 
and makes the country so much more 
rich and so much less lovely. Fife has 
something more than these. It has a 
system of railways zigzagging curiously 
from one town to another, cutting across 
its surface in all kinds of unthought-of 
ways, and involving itself in such a net- 
work of lines and so many a igen 
junctions, that the power of balance an 
self-control retained by the most sensi- 
ble of counties, is put to perpetual trial. 
One of these is Thornton, where, in the 
vicinity of coal-pits and iron-works, you 
may wait for hours unbeguiled by any- 
thing but the jarring of trains and the 
guard’s whistle ; and another is the scene 
of this narrative —the junction of Lady- 
bank —softly named but terribly gifted 
locality, — whence you may go—when 
you can—to a great variety of attractive 

laces, but which lays such a tenacious 

old upon you that you cannot, however 
much you will, escape from its clutches 
till time and patience wear out the solemn 
hours. From Ladybank you can travel 
to Edinburgh, the most beautiful of 
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Scotch towns, and indeed, in its way, of 
European towns, whatever a peevish poet 
caught by the east winds may say; or 
Perth with its noble Tay, so poorly com- 
plimented by the “Ecce Tiberis!” still 
proudly quoted by its inhabitants, and its 
green Inches upon which the romantic 
traveller can still hear the old Celtic hero, 
cry “Another for Hector!” —or gre 

St. Andrews on its rocky land-head, 
where the dim Yesterday of the poetic 
ages keeps watch from its ruins over the 
lively To-day of the Links, sprinkled with 
red-coated golfers, and gay bands of 
sea-maidens ; or lone Lochleven, more 
romantically historical, with its green 
island in the midst of the dark water, 
and the ruined towers in which Mary, 
dangerous and fair, once plotted and lan- 
guished. All these are within reach of 
Ladybank; and so is old mouldering 
royal Falkland, with memories which go 
back into the twilight of history, where 
many a tragical deed was done; and 
Dunfermline with its ruined palace, and 
that shrine where St. Margaret of Scot- 
land rests unhonoured, and where the 
bones of Bruce arelaid. These surround- 
ings, if you think of them, throw a more 
genial glow upon the weary roadside 
Station where you wait, upon the hard 
wooden bench on which you repose your- 
self, and the grimy iron-way which re- 
fuses to carry you on till you have paid 
kain to Ennui, gloomiest of all the devils, 
and been almost tempted to put an end 
to yourself. Ido not know how Lady- 
bank has got its pretty name,— whether 
it comes from Our Lady herself, the half- 
mother, half-goddess, of all Catholic 
races (it is pleasant to think that this 
name of names does linger here and there 
even in Puritan Scotland, where all the 
world has long been jealous of her) —or 
from the other lady of Scotland, that 
very different Mary for whom men still 
defy each other, though it be but in print. 
The place is not badly situated: it lies 
at the foot of the soft Lomonds, two hills 
which rise in purple shadows, and put on 
garments of cloth-of-gold in the sunshine, 
as royal as if they were thousands of feet 
high instead of hundreds. It has all the 
glories of Fife, such as they are, within 
reach; it is a door through which you 
may pass high up into the mysterious 
Highlands, among mountains and mists, 
or through which, from the sea-margin, 
you may ‘be cast abroad into the world as 
represented by Edinburgh, nay, to Rome 
itself, to which, according to the proverb, 
all roads lead. You may think these 
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thoughts if you will, as the trains, which 
go everywhere except to the one partic- 
ular spot where you wish to go, rush 
plunging, clanging, whistling past, or 
stop with heavy jar and groan, and set 
out again with slow reluctance as trains 
naturally do in Fife. For though the 
country is rich and thriving, and though 
there are factories, coal-pits, distilleries, 
and iron-works all within reach, it is in- 
conceivable how leisurely the people are, 
and how little it seems to matter to any 
one that they have an hour or two to wait 
at a junction — so much effort as would 
suffice to make the trains correspond with 
each other, does not seem to be consid- 
ered possible. The men of Fife shrug 
their shoulders, as if they were so many 
Italians, and laugh, and— put up with 
the delay. And in the East of Fife Lady- 
bank is as much an institution as is the 
club-house at St. Andrews, or the island 
of May. 

There is a certain amount of permanent 
though continually changing company at 
Ladybank in all the different stages of 
impatience and weariness. Here and 
there in the dark corners you will finda 
man reduced to the lowest level of mis- 
anthropy, scowling at the world in gen- 
eral from the depths of a despair which 
is very far from being divine; while 
another walks up and down with a sickly 
smile trying to make the best of the cir- 
cumstances, and get some amusement 
from the very forlornness of his situation. 
This philosopher looks shyly at you as 
you wait, with a wistful attempt to open 
communications ; but he is too much 
subdued by circumstances to venture 
upon any bold initiative ; all that he can 
do is to put dreary questions to the dark 
porter, who marches up and down master 
of the situation, taciturn and solemn, yet 
full of business. “ Will it be long, do 
you think,” the poor wayfarer asks in- 
quisitively, “before the train for Perth 
comes up?” 

“She’s due,” says the dark porter. 

“ It has been due for half an hour,” the 
meek traveller replies. “I suppose the 
trains are often late at this time of the 
year?” 

“ Ay — she’s often late.” 

“ This is the right side for Perth ?” 

“Yea” 

“You are quite sure? And my boxes 
are all labelled and cannot go astray ?” 

“No.” 

“ And —can’t you tell me of anything 
to see or do?” asks the traveiler in des- 
pair. 
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“ No me,” answers the dark porter, 
marching off, dully surprised,—for why 
should there be anything to see? And 
then silence falls upon Ladybank. Every 
ten minutes or so a feverish gleam of 
excitement arises, as with a compound of 
all horrible sounds, jar, screech, creak, 
clang, and roar, demoniac and excruciat- 
ing, a coal train, or a cattle train, or a 
goods train, or, in short, any train except 
the one you wait for, groans up to you 
with many a puff and snort, and groans 
off again, leaving more smells and smoke 
behind. The silence which intervenes is 
deep as death; it is the silence of useless 
and angry leisure, not knowing what to 
do with itself. In the distance there are 
three platelayers repairing something 
and conversing at intervals; and the 
hose by which the trains are supplied 
with water keeps dripping ; and the pas- 
sengers who keep up courage crush the 
gravel under their feet as they walk up 
and down; and those who have given in 
to despair glare each from his corner. 
The platelayers are the only beings on 
earth whom we have soul enough to envy. 
The spell of the place is not upon their 
souls ; they can laugh still, light-hearted 
wretches, as they go on deliberately with 
their work. 

Nor is there any literature to be found 
in the Fife Limbo. The welcome book- 
stand with volumes red and yellow exists 
not here, though even the “ Headless 
Horseman ” or the “ Wild Hunter of the 
Prairies,” or the “Jumping Frog” itself 
would be welcome. At certain hours 
indeed you may find newspapers — the 
valuable “Scotsman,” the trusty ‘ Cou- 
rant,” the flying broadsheets of Dundee. 
I do not know whether the “ St. Andrews 
Gazette” or “Citizen” are current at 
Ladybank ; but these are indeed literary 
prints such as _ rejoice the heart, contain- 
ing tales of thrilling interest, splendid in 
sentiment, virtuous in feeling, and em- 
bracing a varied world of interest, from 
the modest narrative of how Anne kept 
her place, and Ellen lost hers, up to the 
darkly romantic history of the “ Heritage 
of Clanranald, or the Baronet’s Secret,” 
which now keeps the subscribers of one 
of these journals in an excitement more 
eager than ever was produced by Dick- 
ens or Thackeray ; but only at rare inter- 
vals is such distraction procurable. Lady- 
bank promotes a more solid strain of re- 
flection. Sermons which we have all 
heard without listening come back to us 
as we wait. How often have we been 
told of the flight of time, the waste of 
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opportunity, the loss of precious hours ! 
how often —with small effect enough ! 
b&t here a thousand metaphors which 
pass over us lightly in happier circum- 
stances, come home, as the preachers 
say, to our hearts. The sunshine creeps 
along from one part of the grimy gravel, 
black with coal-dust, to another. The 
morning grows into mid-day, ripens 
towards the afternoon. Bethink your- 
self, gentle reader! so does your life as 
noiselessly, less slowly than the moments 
at Ladybank ; and as the day goes on 
from eleven to three, so goes our ex- 
istence from youth to middle age, from 
morning to afternoon, from curls of gold 
to scanty locks of grey. Reflect! and 
bless the directors who thus provide a 
“retreat” for you in spite of yourself, a 
hermitage to repose in and think, a seclu- 
sion as good as monastic. Many, alas! 
instead of blessing do the other thing — 
gnashing their teeth. But bless ye or 
curse ye, it matters little at Ladybank. 
You are p/anté 4 — till the hour of your 
deliverance comes. 

But if I were but to recapitulate the 
agonies we have all suffered—if my 
whole purpose was to bring up before 
you in imagination the anguish you have 
quite lately (as this is the season of trav- 
elling) been enduring in reality —I 
should be heartless indeed. No, gen- 
tlest reader! it is not to repeat with hor- 
rible colours all the shunting, the clang- 
ing, the groaning, and snorting — or the 
diabolical pause between these tortures 
which distinguish the Junction —that I 
call upon you to listen. What I have to 
tell is a brighter tale. And specially for 
the solace of the many sufferers who 
have dree’d their weird at Ladybank, is 
this authentic narrative penned. It is 
the story of one, who, happy among a 
thousand unfortunates, did so improve 
the shining hour as to gather much 
honey for himself in this barrenest of 
spots, and to restore its natural sweet- 
ness to the name, which to most of us 
is conjoined with everything that is disa- 
greeable. Forget the tedium, dear read- 
er, forget the blackness, the smoke, the 
heavy silence, the still more odious 
sounds! There are moments of fate in 
which ingenious nature can make even 
such tortures as these into instruments 
of happiness. Listen while I sing to you 
the song of Edwin and Angelina over 
again —the happy story of the Junction, 
the romance of Ladybank ! 

I have already spoken of Lochleven as 
being one of the spots within reach, as it 
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is, everybody knows, one“of the chief 
historical interests of the neighbourhood. 
It has various titles to our attention. It 
affords in homely Fife a glimpse of 
half-Highland scenery, dark water sur- 
rounded by hills, which, if small in actual 
height, are yet respectable in their group- 
ing, and picturesque enough to refresh 
an eye weary of broad fields and wavin 

corn, not to speak of potatoes aol 
turnips. It has the romantic interest of 
having been the scene of Queen Mary’s 
imprisonment, and of the events chroni- 
cled in the “ Abbot.” Beyond these two 
charms of nature and history, it has 
another, not to be lightly esteemed, a 
practical and modern attraction. It is 
ae stocked with very fine trout, well 
worthy of the angler’s and of the epi- 
cure’s regard ; and perhaps it is this last 
advantage which attracts most of the pil- 
grims to the austere little loch, which so 
often veils itself in clouds and mists, giv- 
ing itself all the airs of a really Alpine 
lake, a pretension ridiculously incompati- 
ble with its real position, so near the 
East Neuk. All these combined charms 
attract to it many wandering parties from 
the neighbouring district, and it was in 
one of these parties that the hero of this 
brief tale found his way to the scene of 
the story. The party with whom he 
travelled came from St. Andrews. It 
was headed by a cheerful little dumpy 
woman, the mother of most of the little 
crowd; there were girls in it pretty 
enough, and boys riotous enough, for 
any party of pleasure —carrying sketch- 
books, fishing-rods, shawls, cloaks, um- 
brellas, and, not least in importance, 
hampers for the refreshment of the ex- 
pedition—in short, an ordinary picnic 
party, in no way outwardly differing 
from other parties of the kind. Half 
of them meant to make daubs in their 
sketch-books, which their kind friends 
would call sketches; the other half 
intended trout, but trembled lest their 
intention should fail to be realized. 
They were full, as was to be expected, 
of speculations about the weather. The 
clouds were gathering ominously over 
the Lomonds; in the distance the dark- 
ness was seen to be pouring down upon 
various parts of the landscape; a swell- 
ing chilly breeze was about, —in short, 
it was exactly what an August day might 
be expected to be in the circumstances. 
This, however, did not tame the spirits 
of the group. They prognosticated evil, 
and laughed at it. They drew their 
cloaks round them, and grasped their 
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umbrellas, and told each other, with out- 
bursts of mirth, how wet the grass 
would be on the island, and how pleasant 
it is to picnic in water up to your ankles ; 
and on the whole, I think that, but for 
one shivering lady in a corner, and the 
dumpy mother, across whose mind there 
limmered a horrible suspicion that the 
eet of her progeny must: be clothed in 
thin boots —the probable advent of the 
rain was looked on by everybody as a 
very good joke, and likely to promote 
fun, whatever effect it might have on the 
comfort of the party. 

There was one member of it, however, 
who did not seem to share these lively 
anticipations. When I mention the 
name of Captain Reginald Cannon of the 
Artillery, Iam sure that my readers will 
at once recognize one of the most rising 
young officers of the day —a man des- 
tined probably to lead the next costly 
raid by which England will indemnify 
herself for non-intervention, and to come 
back decked with the title of Lord Can- 
non of Zanzibar, or some other equally 
interesting designation. In the mean 
time he was only Captain Cannon of the 
Artillery, and as fine a young fellow as 
you could see. He was tall and strong, 
as became his profession. He had the 
eye of a hawk or a true soldier, which is 
perhaps the more satisfactory descrip- 
tion — quick to mark and wary to watch 
—and a countenance full of laughter and 
pleasantness when he pleased, but clos- 
ing down in clouds and darkness when 
another mood was on him. He was thus 
cloudy and doubtful sometimes in aspect, 
but he was not doubtful in mind, nor did 
he hesitate or vacillate, so far as purpose 
and will were concerned. He was one of 
the men of whom people say that they do 
not let the grass grow under their feet. 
No grass ever grew, I promise you, under 
those active steps. When he had done 
all the work that was required of him, he 
was fond of adding on activities of his own. 
He sketched, he wrote, he travelled, he 
observed, he threw himself into music 
and the fine arts, or into sewage and 
drainage, as might happen, with a happy 
determination not to be beat, — which 
does as much fora man as genius. Thus, 
fyou will perceive, it was no dilettante 
soldier, no young ignoramus dragged 
headlong through an examination, with 
whom we have todo. During his visit 
in the north, however, his demeanour had 
been remarked upon by his friends as 
graver and more distrai¢ than usual. No 
one knew what was the cause. He was 





as little sentimental as a man could be, 
and his aspect on ordinary occasions was 
totally different from that of a man in 
love. Yet certain it is that he had been 
distrait—so much so, that his hostess 
had felt stealing over her that curious 
mixture of irritation and discouragement 
which overcasts the soul of the enter- 
tainer when the entertained refuses to be 
satisfied. The good woman felt humbled 
in her amour —— with her 
children who did not amuse him, with 
the scenery which did not excite his en- 
thusiasm, with the weather which would 
not shine to help her, and with him who 
would not look as if he were pleased. 
Some people are more subject to this 
sense of failure than others ; and I sup- 
pose that stout women of cheerful dispo- 
sition are specially apt to be moved by 
that amiable vanity which cannot be 
happy without the approbation of its sur- 
roundings. Poor Mrs. Heaviside did not 
like the abstract looks of her visitor. 
She planned expeditions for him, which 
he declined to carry out ; she led him— 
poor soul!—to such mild wonders of 
scenery as were within her reach, and he 
would not admire. What could she do? 
At the identical moment at which this 
story begins she was following him along 
the platform at the Ladybank station, 
seeing dissatisfaction in every line of his 
big and manly form. He strayed along 
drearily (she thought), not caring where 
he was going —his plaid hung limp over 
his shoulder, as plaids only hang in sym- 
pathy with some mental limpness in their 
wearer. His sketch-book drooped from 
his hand as if he did not want to carry it. 
All the rest of the party had burst into 
expressions of ecstasy on seeing the Kin- 
ross train ready in its siding, once ina 
lifetime ready to start, or pretending to 
be ready to start. But Captain Cannon 
did not care ; what to him was the Kin- 
ross train ? what to him were the clouds 
gathering over the Lomonds, about 
which all the others were speculating so 
freely ? He turned round with mechani- 
cal politeness and put Mrs. Heaviside 
into the carriage without looking at her — 
as if she had been a basket, she said in- 
dignantly. He threw in his overcoat, his 
sketching things. He stood vague, dreary, 
and indifferent, at the carriage-door; he 
put one foot on the step. The train was 
about to move —or gave out that it was 
about to move —and with one foot upon 
the step, Captain Cannon, with brow as 
cloudy as the Lomonds, was about to 
jump in—— 
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What happened? Mrs. Heaviside nev- 
er could tell —at least not till long after, 
when the story was told her in detail. 
The Lomonds continued dark as ever, 
but all of a sudden a lightning gleam 
came over the clouded countenance be- 
fore her—a gleam like lightning, but 
softer. With a curious low exclamation 
he turned sharp round, though the train 
was all but in motion. “Get in, get in, 
Captain Cannon!” shouted everybody. 
He closed the carriage-door violently with 
his hand, and with one spring and plunge 
across the iron way, disappeared! Let 
the reader imagine what were the sensa- 
tions of the picnic party convened chiefly 
for his gratification. They all rushed to 
the windows and gazed out after him. 
“He has forgotten something,” said the 
most charitable among them. “Now 
this beats all!” cried Mrs. Heaviside. 
In the excitement and irritation her usual 
‘ good-humour altogether failed her. “I 
trust, my dears, we can all enjoy our- 
selves without Captain Cannon!” she 
cried, elevating her head with a flash of 
sudden displeasure. I don’t know what 
better reason a woman could have for 
being angry. ‘“ Let us say no more about 
him,” she said, as everybody began to 
question and to wonder. “ But it is very 
rude of him, aunty,” said the prettiest 
girl of all, who was not fond of Captain 
Cannon. “I hope it is he who will suffer 
mosty’ cried the offended wee “T al- 
ways prefer that people should please 
themselves. Let us speak of him no 
more.” 

But it must not be supposed that this 
sentence was carried into effect, or that 
the deserter was not spoken of. What 
could he mean by it? where could he 
have gone? everybody asked. Mrs. 
Heaviside alone let her indignation get 
the better of her natural good temper. 
She closed her lips tight, and put Cap- 
tain Cannon down in the very blackest of 
black books, as indeed he deserved. 
This disagreeable incident clouded the 
outset of the expedition more even than 
the gloom of the sky. Mrs. Heaviside, 
though she refused to say any more of 
the deserter, threw the feeling which he 
had excited into every fresh channel 
which presented itself: when, for in- 
stance, it became apparent that the train, 
in the promptitude of which they had all 
been exulting, had not in reality the least 
intention of going off to Kinross, but 
merely meant to amuse itself for half-an- 
hour by making little rans up and down, 
to try the points, and get as good a 
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chance as possible of an accident, the 
excellent woman burst suddenly into 
vituperation — “ What a pity we did not 
make up our minds to walk! ”éshe cried, 
with bitter irony, and sternly rebuked the 
levity of the young people, who persisted 
in their foolish determination to make a 
joke of everything. When the carriage 
came once more peacefully along-side of 
the platform from which Captain Cannon 
had gone off, she put herself half out of 
the window, and called impatiently to the 
porter. It was the same solemn individ- 
ual of whom I have already spoken, and 
it was not till she had called him repeat- 
edly and with many gesticulations that he 
put himself chevy under way and ap- 
proached. “Porter,” said Mrs. Heavi- 
side, “you saw the gentleman who was 
standing here just now—the one that 
rushed away just as the train got into 
motion ?” 

“ Ay,” said the dark official. 

“Do you know where he has gone? 
He left us just when we were going to 
start. He has left his coat and things 
behind. Do you know where he has 
gone?” 

“No me.” 

“ Has he been killed?” cried some one 
else from the carriage. 

“No that I have heard tell 0’. Nae- 
body can be killed here without letting 
me ken,” said the man, roused for a mo- 
ment to a glow of indignant eloquence. 

“Nonsense ! how could he be killed? 
Did any train start just now for anywhere 
else ?” asked Mrs. Heaviside, more ener- 
getic than lucid. 

“Ou ay; there’s aye plenty o’ trains.” 

“Then please go and find out where 
the gentleman went. We must send his 
things after him. Go andask ” 

“T have nothing ado with the other 
platform,” answered the man in office, 
doggedly. 

**But you can ask. I tell you we have 
got the gentleman’s things ——” 

“I’ve plenty o’ gentlemen to look after 
here.” 

‘Jump out, George,” cried Mrs. Heavi- 
side in wrath, “and call the station-mas- 
ter. I will not be insulted by a porter ; 
and here, take Captain Cannon’s things. 
Is everybody in a conspiracy to be rude 
tome? As for the Fife aliens, I can- 
not trust myself to speak about them —” 

“They’re just as good as other rail- 
ways, if no better,” said the porter, 
moved to loquacity by injured patriot- 
ism; and thereupon he stalked away, 
strong in the sense of right. George, 
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for his part, made a joke of his mother’s 
anger with the provoking levity common 
to youth. “If Cannon chooses to go off 
like a rocket, never mind what he leaves 
‘behind — that’s his own affair,” said the 
lad ; and just then the train started in 
earnest, and went steadily on to Kinross, 
where the rain, so long anticipated, came 
down with a _ wili. Mists descended, 
folding Lochleven in their white em- 
braces. Benarty disappeared, and so did 
the Lomonds, and Mary’s prison hid it- 
self in such a veil as the castle of ro- 
mance puts on when the fated knight ap- 
proaches who is to liberate its captive. 
But by-and-by these glooms broke up, 
the mist rose, the clear dark-gleaming 
water with here and there a boat softl 
swaying on its still surface, got itself 
created as in a poem. And then came 
a break to the right, and a mountain- 
‘shoulder thrust itself through the va- 
pours, and then something shone out on 
the left, and lo! a ridge of purple hill ! 
Lochleven is not grand, my gentle 
reader — you will believe this, as it is 
only in Fife, and no one has ever cele- 
brated the natural advantages of the an- 
cient kingdom, so far, at least, as the pic- 
turesque goes — but for lack of a better, 
when you cannot find broader waters or 
higher mountains, there is all the senti- 
ment of Alpine scenery in this little loch. 
Those gentle Lomonds, whose twin peaks 
harmonize so softly with the corn-fields 
and plenty pn the other side, show here 
in one mass, with a certain rugged am- 
plitude and dignity — giving well nigh as 
much scope for atmospheric changes as 
Ben Nevis ; and Benarty glooms witha 
sullen frown, as suits the whilom jailor 
ofa queen. Round about the wide cir- 
cle of the horizon are other ranges dim- 
ly seen, the Ochils stretching softly in 
the distance, the Perthshire peaks com- 
ing in behind. The deep water gleams 
black under the rude boat, with its sides 
high out of the water, at which river 
boatmen gaze aghast; and green islets, 
green to the very water’s edge, lie scat- 
tered over the gleaming surface, strewn 
about as in some pastime of the giants. 
Away in the dimness yonder rises 
faint the grey remnants of a monastery, 
St Serf’s, where once bells rang and 
masses were chanted; and nearer lies 
the castle, Mary’s prison, where strong 
walls and deep waters, and bolts and 
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even if a queen’s, might look upon worse 
things than those glimpses of hill and 
wood and water which shine upon you, 
framed in the ruined windows of the old 
hall. From one you have the rugged 
side of Benarty, slope upon slope, with 
the loch gleaming dark at his foot, and a 
clump of green foliage in the shape of 
an island, set like an uncut emerald 
against his deep-toned purply browns and 
greys. From another you see little Kin- 
ross straggled upon the beach, with its 
low protecting spire, not lovely, but al- 
ways gracious and beseeming —its big, 
bare, ruinous, half-French chateau show- 
ing upon a line of emerald lawn — and 
the dim hills beyond, by which Forth 
meanders in links of silver. I do not 
despise this scenery for my part: I 
doubt whether Mary saw anything half 
so picturesque amid the trees of Ver- 
sailles, far less in her English prisons. 
To be sure her taste for the picturesque 
was probably limited, like that of most 
of her contemporaries, and one does not 
know how one would like to be impris- 
oned on an island for the sake of the 
most beautiful of prospects. I think, 
however, that, for, say a month in the 
year, I should not object to try. Cer- 
tainly there is something strange and 
wildly pleasant suggested by the thought. 
The post comes and goes, it is true, and 
newspapers and bills reach you with se- 
vere impartiality, whether the fosse that 
surrounds your dwelling be yards or 
leagues in breadth; but yet there is a 
sense of seclusion, a sharp yet sweet 
consciousness of separation, in the fast- 
ness of an island. I who write would 
like to commit some petty treason for 
which I should be imprisoned by her 
Majesty (whom in Scotland we call 
Most Sacred, and I like the traditionary 
flavour of the title) one month, say Au- 
gust, in a comfortable habitable place 
on some island not far at sea. This isle 
in Lochleven would serve my purpose, 
or one of those in Loch Lomond, or even 
the leafy little paradise with its soft con- 
ventual stillness in the Lake of Men- 
teith; but on the whole I think I should 
refer Arran, loveliest of mountain 
astnesses. This, however, is again a 
digression, and a personal one, the most 
unpardonable of any. But, dear reader, 
you do not expect me to tell how the 
Heavisides picnicked —how they made 


bars, all failed to keep the fatal Siren of} bad sketches and bad jokes, and claret- 


Scotland from her doom. There is no | 


-guide but imagination to tell you where 
she was lodged; but a captive’s eyes, 


cup, and enjoyed themselves, and forgot 
Captain Cannon. That would be to pro- 
fane the -pathetic Isle with its ruined 
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prison. Let us return to Ladybank and 
to our tale. 

When Captain Cannon, careless of all 
considerations, respect for his friends’ or 
for his own safety —to which he was by 
no means generally indifferent — sprang 
down upon the iron way and rushed across 
the dangerous rails, it was not, I need 
scarcely inform the reader, for nothing 
that he did so. There had suddenly 
gleamed upon him an apparition such as 
seldom appears at railway stations. He 
saw Her standing wistful and alone — 
that was the great point! —on the edge 
of the opposite platform, looking with 
appealing eyes for help and companion- 
ship; not seeing him —he did not flat- 
ter himself that the appeal was to him 
individually —but yet making a general 
claim upon the world for comfort and 
aid. She was slight like a willow, or, 
prettier image, a lily, with something in 
the pliant bend of her figure which re- 
called the droop of a light flower-stalk 
touched and swayed by every wind. Her 
hair, in opposition to all modern tradi- 
tions, was dark —so dark as to be often 
called black ; it was combed back from 
her forehead, a fashion which brought 
into evidence a few little locks escaping 
— not the cut fringe of hair which gives 
an air of demi-monde piquancy to so 
many young ladies, but the natural un- 
dergrowth which keeps on a perpetual 
process of renewal in every vigorous 
“head of hair.” The eyes under her 
delicate black eyebrows were blue of a 
deep tone — violet eyes, liquid and soft, 
as the name implies, like the flower 
they take their tint from, magnified and 
softened under a blob of dew. I don’t 
know that her other features were re- 
markable. Her complexion was fine and 
clear, but pale, with only the most eva- 
nescent of rose tints, except when any- 
thing occurred to bring a blush, when 
her face and neck and forehead would be 
dyed with vast sudden waves of colour. 
I never saw any one blush so instantane- 
ously, so overpoweringly. The habit was 
a very painful one to pretty Nelly Stuart 
herself. She was more vexed than I can 
tell, when, for a nothing —no reason at 
all. as she was fond of insisting — this 
suffusion of crimson would cover her face. 
It looked so affected, she said in her in- 
nocence, as if she were doing it on pur- 
pose — not knowing how little the honest 
blood lends itself to any pretences ; but 
it was very pretty to watch as it came and 
went as sudden and noiseless as breath. 
Captain Cannon was of my opinion. 
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Those sudden waves of blushes, evidence 
as seemed to him, of the tenderest and 
most sensitive of hearts, had captivated 
the young soldier in spite of himself. 
Nelly was one of those quiet maidens, 
soft-voiced, dutiful, submissive, instinc- 
tively deferring to everybody with any 
claim to authority, who used to be the 
favourites of fiction, though they are so 
no longer; and those blushes seemed to 
the honest fellow to be an unconscious 
betrayal of many a quickening thought 
and feeling to which Nelly was too shy 
to give utterance. Perhaps he was right, 
but he was not so right as he sup- 
posed himself to be. Many a girl whose 
blushes were much more rare than Nel- 
ly’s thought as delicately and felt as 
strongly. It was a mere physical pecu- 
liarity, I suppose, as so many things are ; 
but if so Nature gave (as she so often 
does) an unfair advantage to Nelly, and 
her sudden fluctuations of colour were 
wonderful to watch, and very pleasant to 
see. 

This young lady, by a chance into which 
we need not inquire too closely, happened - 
to be in Fife on the August morning we 
have described ; and being ia Fife, what 
so likely as that she should be at Lady- 
bank? seeing that Ladybank is, as it 
were, the central boss or bouch, into 
which all the lines of travel converge. 
She was going to her father, who had a 
shooting-lodge high up among the hills 
in Perthshire; and of course she was 
waiting for the Perth train. Captain Can- 
non, as I have said, plunged across the 
railway at peril of his life, for various 
goods trains of the heaviest kind were 
amusing themselves, in a lull of other 
trains, by playing at shunting and prac- 
tising for an accident. Captain Cannon 
threw himself full in their way; and but 
for that quickness of eye which I have 
already given him credit for, and vigorous 
rapidity of limb, the accident would have 
happened then and there, and this tale 
would have been put a stop to, and possi- 
bly the life of that poor guard saved who 
was smashed in this same playful way a 
few days after. Nelly Stuart saw the 
plunge he made and clasped her hands, 
breathless with terror. “Oh! why will 
men do such foolish things ?” she said to 
her maid who stood in the background, 
and drew a long breath of relief when he 
landed safely. For Nelly did not know 
him from Adam. She was a little, just a 
little, short-sighted, and could not make 
out her dearest friend at a distance —a 
defect which communicated to her a cer- 

















tain abstraction, which was a charm the: 


more in this foolish young warrior’s very 
practical and matter-of-fact eyes. 

The story would be too long if I were 
to tell how these two young people first 
met. It had been in the extreme south, 
far away, near the Cornish seas, where 
her father, a soldier too, had held a com- 
mand. It had taken place not very lon 
before, and their intercourse had laste 
but a few days —too short a time to war- 
rant any ulterior steps, even had the pru- 
dent Cannon reached the point at which 
such steps are taken. But he had noidea 
of having reached that point when he left 
the district in which she was ; and it was 
still but a mere dizzy, bewildering, and 
absorbing sensation of Nelly on the brain, 
and not what peop?e used to call “a seri- 
ous passion,” which had made him ds- 
trait and preoccupied during his visit to 
the Heavisides. His heart gave a tre- 
mendous leap when he saw her now, but 
still he was scarcely aware how desperate 
was his case. Of course he was glad to 
see her — who is not glad to see a pretty 

_girl?—and as for the terrible rudeness 
which he had been guilty of, 1 do not 
think it was at all intentional at the no- 
ment. If it had been put to him I don’t 
doubt he would have affirmed steadfastly 
his intention to return to his party ; and 
probably he did intend to return — till 
it was too late. 

“Miss Stuart!” he cried, breathless, 
when he reached her; “you here —in 
this desert place and alone !” 

“Oh,” said Nelly, looking up to him 
with a half-frightened recognition; and 
then she added softly, “ Captain Cannon ! 
—was it you? Oh, I felt so angry with 
you just now! Why did you do that?” 

“Do what?” he said; then wisely 
shifted his ground. “This is the last 
place I should have expected to have met 

— 

“ Why,” said Nelly, simply, “it is the 

most natural plage in the world. My 
grandfather was born in Fife, and I have 
cousins in the neighbourhood. I know 

Fife a great deal better than I know ——” 

You, she was going to say; but though 

she sometimes had the will to make such 

a little coquettish assault, strength failed 

her in the doing. So she broke off and 

never completed her sentence. “And 1 

am not alone —my maid is with me,” 
she said. 

“Then I see I am mistaken,” said Cap- 
tain Cannon. “I should have said 1 felt 
sure to meet you when I came out this 
morning, and that there is no such uni- 
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versal place of encounter as Ladybank. 
But, I suppose, like me, you have ever So 
= to wait.” 

his he said making a further step in 
guilt from the first sudden impulse which 
moved him away from Mrs. Heaviside. 
How quick and easy is that way of de- 
scent into Avernus! He had his eye 
while he spoke on the Kinross train, and 
saw it going, and spoke quite glibly of 
hours to wait, as if virtuous misfortune 
retarded his steps, not guilt. 

“Yes,” said innocent Nelly, “it is a 
stupid place to wait at. I was thinking 
when I saw you first, what should I do 
with myself ——” 

“Then let us help each other,” said 
Captain Cannon, in his most insinuating 
tones, and they had a laughing little con- 
sultation on the subject. What more nat- 
ural than that these two young people, left 
stranded both of them by adverse fate, 
amid the dreary bustle of a railway junc- 
tion, should consult together how to make 
the best of it? When the rain came on, 
it appeared to Captain Cannon that this 
last aggravation of adverse circumstances 
— which, traitor that he was, he pretend- 
ed to bewail — added a deeper delight to 
the fearful joy he was snatching. He 
found a bench for her under shelter, and 
made it comfortable with the rug which 
her maid was carrying: and there they 
had a very snug and pleasant talk, which 
warmed the heart in the bosom of our 
warrior, and ripened their acquaintance 
into intimacy in the most natural way. 
Then when the rain cleared off, and the 
sun came out—just when the Heavi- 
sides were setting out on the dark waters 
of Lochleven—he proposed a walk. 
“There is plenty of time,” he said; 
“your train will not pass for more than 
an hour. Let us ask this porter.” And 
he went up to the same uncompromising 
functionary who had encountered Mrs. 
Heaviside. 

“The train to Perth 
hour?” he asked. 

“ Ay,” said the man; “if ye ken, what 
makes ye speer?” 

“Stop a minute,” said Captain Can- 
non; “we are going to take a walk up 
and down the road. Will you call us 
when it comes ?” 

“T’ve nothing ado with this platform, 
and I’m going to my dinner,” was the re- 
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frae,” with a twinkle of saturnine humour 
in his eye. 

“ Then you won’t undertake to call us 
when the Perth train comes ?” 

No me.” 

“What a clown of a fellow!” said 
Captain Cannon; “ certainly the Scotch 
are the most rude of nations 

“They don’t pretend one thing when 
they mean another,” said Nelly, firing up 
in defence of her ancestral country. The 
gallant criminal before her quailed, and 
attributed to her speech a personal mean- 
ing. He replied humbly — 

“We must not be hard upon each 
other, Miss Stuart. Perhaps if we knew 
each other’s motives But, do you 
know, I think we might venture ; the 
train cannot be here for an hour. I am 
sure there is plenty of time for a walk.” 

“If you are quite sure ——” said 
Nelly; and she went with him, with a 
soft compliance natural to her. The maid 
had not found the time pass so agreeably 
as her mistress did. When she saw the 
pair setting out she interposed a remon- 
strance: “ Do you think, Miss, as there’s 








“Oh, plenty of time,” said Captain 
Cannon; “and, my good girl, you can 
run and tell us when the train is coming. 
Miss Stuart, we must go this way.” 

And thus they sallied forth to “pass 
the time,” out of the grimy precincts of 
Ladybank,— not without a slight pertur- 
bation on Nelly’s part. Was it right, she 
wondered, thus to walk and talk alone 
with —a gentleman, that fiend in human 
shape, whom well-brought-up young 
ladies (of the old school) were taught to 
shun? Nelly had been brought up in 
an old-fashioned way, and she felt just a 
little uncomfortable; but immediately 
reflected that she had met Captain Can- 
non at the house of a dear friend, and 
that it would be a kind of insult to that 
friend to think that he could be anything 
but “nice,” and a safe companion. Be- 
sides, she could not in civility refuse to 
talk to him, she reflected, and there was 
no greater harm in talking while she 
walked, than in talking on the Ladybank 
platform; so she went on with a half- 
visible hesitation, which was very — 
in itself and in the anxious courtesy wit 
which she repressed it. Poor man! he 
was very civil, and she would not have 
let him see her hesitation for the world 
—and then, on the other hand (though 
Nelly felt that the pleasanter a thing is, 
the less likely it is to be strictly right), it 
certainly was much more agreeable to get 
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through the necessary interval thus than 
by drearily pacing up and down the rail- 
way platform, and listening to the plati- 
tudes of her maid. Thus the two went 
out of the railway precincts — which had 
not been so disagreeable to them, dear 
reader, as they are to you and me — went 
forth dreamily, young man and maid, at 
that moment which is perhaps the most 
delicious in life, before a word has been 
said to formulate the dawning sentiment 
of mutual inclination, when the two are 
but instinctively, half consciously, turn- 
ing to each other, like flowers to the sun, 
finding a certain dazzle and reflection of 
each other in the common air, a some- 
thing in everything which draws each to 
each. I donot suppose that their talk 
was either very wise or very brilliant ; 
but the greatest conversationalist in 
the world would not have made a pro- 
founder impression than Nelly did upon 
Captain Cannon, and Captain Cannon 
upon Nelly. For one thing, a man 
is often at his best just at this moment of 
his life, when by good luck there is no 
one to interfere with him, and the exhila- 
— of success is in his veins; and a 
girl is almost always at her best when 
she is receiving half unconsciously the 
fine fleur, inexpressible in words, of this 
first silent adoration, which is vulgarized 
and changed in its character when it 
comes to direct love-making, though 
heaven forbid that I should throw any 
discredit upon that perennial and never- 
failing branch of human industry. They 
talked of Cornwall and they talked of 
Fife ; and Nelly, who had all that hot 
partisanship which proceeds from senti- 
ment unbalanced by practical experience, 
maintained the standard of her country 
against the young Englishman’s assaults 
—which assaults, I am bound to say, 
grew feebler and feebler, until Captain 
Cannon was ready to swear that Scotland 
was the noblest country, and Fife the 
most picturesque district in the world. 
Nay, he would have gone farther ; had it 
been put to him at that moment, I know 
my young warrior would have sworn that 
of all places on the face of the earth 
there was none so enchanting, so sweet, 
so delightful in all its associations, as 
Ladybank Station on the North British 
Railway ; and infatuation, I think, could 
no farther go. 

Around Ladybank there is a widely ex- 
tending plantation of young fir-woods, 
and into this the young pair wandered. 
“Tt is in reality just as near as the road, 





and a great deal more pleasant,” said 
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Captain Cannon: and Nelly, as before, 
yielded, though with renewed doubt. 
“We must see every train that approach- 
es,” said the tempter, leading her on 
amid the soft, heathery paths, all cush- 
ioned with velvet mosses, through the 
young firs clad in tenderest green, and 

reathing the wild and penetrating sweet- 
ness of a Highland forest, though still in- 
fant in growth. Angular and prickly as 
they are, there is nothing more delightful 
than a fir-wood at all stages of its growth. 
When it is tall and old, and you pass 
among its many columns as through some 
solemn cathedral, hearing the mournful 
rhythm of the winds among the giant 
branches overhead, and seeing the sun- 
shine light up into a red and stormy 
glory the great anatomy of boughs — 
what softer wood is comparable to it, in 
its effect upon the imagination? but 
when it is quite young it has a playful 
sweetness, almost more seductive. How 
green those baby trees are! no higher 
than yourself; green as the first foliage 
of spring, though autumn is approaching ; 
how they cluster about and look up to, 
and mimic with infant dignity, the rugged 
parent tree standing here and there, 
sighing half-way to heaven over their 
heads! The little firs have not yet ex- 
tinguished by the shedding of their 
prickly garments and by their shadow 
the vegetation underneath, but grow 
lovingly together with all the heather and 
all the brilliant greenness of moss and 
water-grass. Sometimes, it is true, that 
verdant carpet, all embroidered with flush 
of purple bells, will be dampish and sink 
under the foot; but poor is the soul 
which dwells upon the drawbacks rather 
than the beauties around it! And the 
whole air is sweet with aromatic odours ; 
bees hum a continuous never-pausing 
chorus; the brown moorland path is 
warm under the foot—warm with the 
sunshine which, while it lasts, throws 
upon it a lavish brightness. The recent 
rain makes it all the more lovely far away 
in the green nooks under the trees, and 
on all the fresh branches themselves 
twinkle many-coloured diamonds of dew: 
and yet in this spongy, turfy byway, 
irregular with knotted roots, and patched 
all over with growing lichens, there is 
nothing to wet the dainty shoe of any 
lightfooted Nelly. Or so at least Captain 
Cannon protested, as he led the way 
through the soft, odorous wilds farther 
and farther from the fated spot where 
clanging railway noises broke the si- 
lence, and you could not hear yourself, 





much less a low-voiced companion, 
speak. 

Time passes very quickly under such 
circumstances: honestly, t dé not be- 
lieve that either of them suspected half 
an hour to have elapsed, when a shriekin 
cry which penetrated the stillness, an 
the sound of stumbling footsteps, broke 
in upon the pleasant dream. What a dis- 
agreeable interruption it was! Nelly’s 
maid, with one arm _ outspread, with 
her young mistress’s dressi.ig-case still 
clasped under the other faithful elbow, with 
foot that slipped and breath that failed her, 
rolling along the pleasant path —“ Miss 
Stuart! Miss Stuart! the train! ‘the 
train!” cried this too faithful follower. 
Nelly turned round aghast, but only in 
time to see the distant steam curl white 
against the side of the hills, and the long 
black line glide away into the distance. 
She stood aghast, and then she addressed 
a pathetic look of reproach to the guilt 
Cannon ; then, with an adroitness shich 
could scarcely have been looked for from 
innocent Nell , she turned upon the only 
virtuous pase: <A of the party. 

“Oh, Jemima, Jemima! why didn’t you 
call us in time ?” said the girl, with such 
a show of indignation that Jemima quailed. 
“TI depended upon you—you were on 
the spot ; how could you have neglected 
me so?” and here Nelly looked as if she 
were going to cry. “Fancy poor papa 
when he comes to the station to meet us 
—and all through your neglect.” 

“If you please, Miss,” cried Jemima, 
in consternation, “I thought as the gen- 
tleman ig 

“Oh dear, Jemima, have not we all told 
you often never to think!” said Nelly; 
and then she turned to her other com- 
panion, and sending him another private 
look of reproach which she would not 
betray to Jemima, asked with a pretty 
sternness, “Captain Cannon, now that 
this has happened —I suppose you know 
better about railways and things than I 
do — what is to be done?” 

“It was not my fault,” said Cannon, 
humbly, under his breath; “how could I 
be expected to remember? I am onlya 
man, not a monster of virtue. We must 
telegraph,” he continued, in a louder 
tone ; “that is the simplest thing. Give 
me the address and I will telegraph to 
the General that you have been detained 
at Ladybank, and will come on by the 
next train.” 

“But a telegram will frighten papa,” 
said Nelly; “he will think something has 
happened.” 
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“He must get telegrams every day — 
about business.” 

“ Ah, about business ; but about me it 
is different.” 

“ Very different,” said Captain Cannon, 
devoutly. Then with humility, but sar- 
casm, “The telegraph people will not 
write outside, ‘about Miss Nelly.’ Yes, 
I will go at once — when you give me the 
exact address.” 

So thus, you perceive, fortune favoured 
the bold—for he had not ventured to 
ask, except generally, where Nelly was 
going, and she had answered with equal 
vagueness. Now he knew exactly where 
to seek her, besides having two hours 
additional of her society, which was no 
small matter gained. 

“ Now you must have some luncheon,” 
he said, when he returned. “ Your train 
goes at four o’clock, and it is half-past 
one. It will be pleasanter to picnic out 
here than to sit in one of those stuffy 
rooms. I will go and forage ; but in the 
mean time I have brought your rug—let 
me make you comfortable ;”’ and so say- 
ing, he adjusted the rug, which was crim- 
son, over the root of an old fir-tree, to 
which fairy cushions of moss had attached 
themselves, no doubt to favour this ar- 
rangement. It might have been Titania’s 
couch, so soft was it and perfumy, and 
the great red wrapper threw up Nelly’s 
dark locks, and her pretty figure in its 
dark-blue serge travelling dress. “ What 
a picture!” he said to himself, as he 
made another pilgrimage to find what 
refreshment was possible; and the little 
hole which had existed in the gallant 
Cannon’s heart at the commencement of 
the day was now so big that it could hold 
Nelly comfortably, red wrapper and 
mossy seat and all. 

The pleasantest things in our lives 


‘ sometimes come about accidentally, and 


this impromptu luncheon was the most 
delightful meal either of these young 
people had ever eaten. They had put 
the station at a safe distance — for since 
the train only went at four o’clock, why 
trouble themselves at two with its vicin- 
ity?—and could see nothing around 
them but the young green fir-branches 
shedding odour, and here and there a 
little graceful birch, as fair in slender 
ladyhood as Nelly herself, and clusters 
of purple heather everywhere. One of 
these same pretty birch-trees sheltered 
Nelly from the now warmly shining sun. 
Jemima, pathetic, and fearing to take 
cold, sat upon her shawl at some little 
distance, and shared the nectar and am- 





brosia which the others were having ; but 
it was not nectar and ambrosia to her. 
Nevertheless, her presence made Nelly 
feel that everything was quite proper, 
and gave ease to her mind ; and now that 
the evil was beyond remedy and could 
not be undone, however miserable she 
made herself (or other people), and that 
her papa had been telegraphed to, and 
all settled, why should not Nelly enjoy 
herself as best she could, and take the 
good the gods provided? As for Captain 
Cannon, he was entirely of that mind. 
His lovely Thais sat beside him, and he 
had no thought of anything but how to 
enjoy her sweet society. At last, how- 
ever, when they had nearly finished their 
rustic meal, and he, seated upon a corner 
of the rug which she had graciously ex- 
tended to him, at the foot of her mossy 
throne, was about to propose another 
ramble, it suddenly occurred to Nelly for 
the first time that Captain Cannon’s pa- 
tient attendance all day long was peculiar ; 
and that if he had been surprised to find 
her at Ladybank, she, @ plus forte raison, 
might be surprised to meet him. 

“Captain Cannon,” she said, with, 
sudden compunction, “fancy, it never 
occurred to me till this moment that I 
must be detaining you. What a selfish 
being I am! where were you going? and 
indeed, indeed, you must not let yourself 
be kept late for me ” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I am only too happy 
to have the chance,” said he; and then 
he paused, as she thought, from a nat- 
ural unwillingness to reproach her as 
the means of detaining him, but in reality 
that he might have time to decide which 
of two fibs he should tell — whether he 
should give out that he also was going 
by the Perth train, which would give him 
a little more enjoyment of her company, 
or whether he should tell her that he had 
lost the Kinross train by accident, and 
had left his party and must wait till they 
came back. 

“You must not wait any longer on my 
account,” cried Nelly, half sorry, half 
piqued, and rising from her throne. 
“* How stupid of me to keep you so long! 
but you must go now as soon as your 
train comes. I cannot let you stay any 
longer. How stupid, how very stupid of 
me!” and with this a sudden moisture 
came into Nelly’s eyes, in which vexa- 
tion and disappointment, and the sense 
of having entertained an unfounded con- 
fidence in his wish to be with her, had all 
their share. 

“You encourage me to tell you my 
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story,” said Cannon the artful, with that 
show of simple frankness which is the 
safest veil for duplicity. “ Alas, Miss 
Stuart ! I lost my train this morning be- 
fore I knew how lucky I was to be —and 
lost it under the most aggravated cir- 
cumstances — which will go far to make 
simple misfortune look like a crime.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Nelly, 
aghast. 

“Listen! but listen with a charitable 
mind,” said Captain Cannon, and he told 
her his story. It was, I need not say, a 
story in every sense of the word. He 
had lost his train and his party by the 
merest accident, without any fault of his 
—and I do not know whether it was 
by design or mistake that’ the foolish 
Cannon let Nelly perceive what was the 
character of the party, thus piquing her 
pride sharply, and that latent jealousy 
which lies beneath all warmer senti- 
ments. She had become very stately 
when the tale came to an end. 

“Oh, Iam so sorry!” she said, with 
great dignity. “What a nuisance for 
you — to lose your trip and your pleasant 

arty! Captain Cannon, I think we had 

etter make our way to the station. I 
am so mortified —I mean so grieved — 
that you did not follow by the afternoon 
train!” 

“Then you must have wished very 
much to get rid of me, Miss Stuart,” said 
the warrior, pathetically. 

“No-o—but I can’t tell you how 
vexed I am with myself for detaining 
you. Fancy, keeping you here, and all 
your nice friends expecting your arrival ! 
I am so sorry; I could have got on 
very well alone —and ——” Nelly began 
with a little flash from her bright - : 
but I have already said that her will to 
be saucy was greater than her capacity 
in that way. 

“You would not have missed your 
train? Oh, Miss Stuart, your reproach 
goes to’ my heart,” cried the penitent. 

“It was not meant for a reproach,” 
cried Nelly, with one of her sudden 
blushes and a sense that she had been 
ungenerous ; “but come, please, come 
quick now, and let us get to the station. 
It is best to be on the spot, and it would 
not do to miss another train.” 

“It is not three o’clock yet,” said Cap- 
tain Cannon, keeping his place ; “and I, 
for one, care nothing for trains. I must 
wait for my friends, and make my apolo- 

ies, and recover my possessions. Ah, 

on’t go! it is so sweet here.” 

“ But it is not — convenient,” said 
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Nelly, faltering, and not knowing what 
word to use. 

“Oh yes, very convenient! We can 
see if anything comes or goes ; and there 
is Jemima who is keeping watch. Ah, 
Miss Stuart, stay! I am so comfortable 
—so happy! you could not have the 
heart to take away the rug and your 
presence. I had forgotten all about it. 
Let me forget a little longer. It is so 
pleasant to be here ——” 

“Well, it is perhaps more pleasant 
than the station,” said Nelly, yielding, 
but sitting down further off, as far as the 
rug would permit her; “but I am so 
sorry for you, Captain Cannon, and your 
friends. Instead of a pleasant amusing 
party to have nobody but me!” 

And again Nelly almost cried. It was 
hard upon her to find that she had been 
taken up as a fis-aller, after her compan- 
ion had failed of other amusements — 
very hard upon her; and she had been 
so happy, poor child—and had begun 
to wonder Everybody knows those 
sharp revulsions of feeling from fancied 
happiness to an indignant sense of dis- 
appointment and pain! 

“Don’t be sorry for me, please; un- 
less you are as sorry for the man whose 
happiness can last only an hour longer. 
Don’t cloud over my hour, my last hour, 
by turning away from me. Is not that 
unkind ? when I was so careful in choos- 
ing the softest of mosses for your 
throne !” 

“ Throne, indeed!” said Nelly; but 
she edged softly back to her first place. 

“Yes, throne — where you have been 
reigning supreme but not despotic. I 
don’t think that even absolute power 
would make you despotic. 

“ Luckily for me,” cried Nelly, hastily, 
**T shall never have it in my power to 
try,” and then she began to question 
him about his party. Heaviside? She 
did not think she remembered the name. 
There was still a loftiness about her tone 
which was different from its former soft 
intonation, but by degrees this blew away 
— for Captain Cannon, I am sorry to say, 
acted with the usual treachery of his sex. 
He threw his female ‘ehende (in whom 
alone Nelly took any interest) overboard 
at once, as every man does in the cir- 
cumstances. He gave a humorous de- 
scription of his party, of Mrs. Heavi- 
side’s phimpness (he called her fat), and 
of the girls and the boys, and all the 
stir there was about her, wherever she 
moved. He made out the young ladies 
of the party to be children or he very 
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unattractive, which was not the case. 
“TI shall have to join them when the 
Kinross train comes in,” he said, pa- 
thetically, “and how I am to do it, I don’t 
know, — Mrs. Heaviside is a nice wo- 
man, but rather overwhelming in her 
kindness, and very exigeante.” Oh ladies, 
this is how your male friends requite you 
when it suits their purpose! After a 
while Nelly got to laugh at the party who 
were going to do enthusiasm and sand- 
wiches, history and cold chicken, on 
Queen Mary’s Island. She had a slight 
glimmering of the fact that there was 
treachery in it, but there are circum- 
stances in which women forgive a little 
treachery. She got to talk of them quite 
familiarly very soon by their Christian 
names, and to criticise Mrs. Heaviside 
though she knew nothing about her, and 
to laugh softly at her disappointment, 
and the amaze of the party. Perhaps at 
the last the spice of malicious amuse- 
ment thus contributed to the entertain- 
ment, did Cannon good. Nelly could 
not but feel —after her first doubt and 
apprehension that she had been a Jis-aller 
— that he was a great deal happier with 
her than he would have been at Loch- 
leven. “I have never been at Loch- 
leven,” she said, softly. “It would be 
very pleasant to go—some time or 
other,” he suggested, still more softly, 
with a look which brought one of her sud- 
den blushes with overwhelming warmth 
and colour over all that could be seen of 
Nelly. She was so thankful to him for 
oing on to talk of picnics generally, and 
ooking as if he had not seen this en- 
chanting suffusion. How Nelly hated 
herself for blushing! It was so silly, she 
said in her thoughts, and what must he 
think of her? But Captain Cannon took 
no notice —he gathered the green moss 
from the roots, and made a little bouquet 
of heather, and looked altogether inno- 
cent, though his heart was beating high 
andloud. The heather got divided some- 
how after a while, and appeared one half 
of it in Nelly’s belt, the other in the gal- 
lant Cannon’s button-hole, and this quite 
simply, without any fuss, for he was wise 
in his generation : and thus the hour, his 
last hour about which he had been so pa- 
thetic, ran on. 

This pretty play lasted till the fatal 
moment arrived, and the little impromptu 
picnic party had to be broken up. I do 
not know whether Captain Cannon might 
not have been weak enough and wicked 
enough (I hope not) to make Nelly risk 
her train again if it had been left entirely 
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in his hands ; but fortunately this time it 
was not left to him. Jemima, who had 
been watching with lynx eyes, mindful of 
her scolding, gave the necessary warning 
in time; and dolefully and slowly, with 
the red rug over his arm, and the heather 
in his coat, Captain Cannon escorted the 
lady of his thoughts back to the station. 
“Dear Ladybank!” said the young man 
in his enthusiasm, “other people may 
abuse it, but I shall always love its 
name.” 

“You deserve to go on losing trains 
here all your life,” said Nelly. 

* And if it was always to have the same 
result I wish I might,” said Captain Can- 
non ; —so it will be seen affairs had some- 
what advanced. He told her hurriedly 
before the train came in sight that he 
hoped to be in “ that part of the country ” 
very soon, and would like to call on the 
General ; and Nelly answered demurely 
that she was sure papa would be pleased 
to see him: and oh, poor Cannon! the 
inevitable train arrives some time, es- 
pecially when it is not wanted, even at 
Ladybank. It came, and he had to place 
her in it, and shake hands with her 
through the carriage-window, Jemima 
looking on malicious. “How can I wish 
you on voyage when you are carrying all 
my happiness with you?” he murmured, 
with a loss of all self-restraint, at that su- 
preme moment, feeling as if he would 
like tocry. Did she hear him? did she 
understand him? Hecould not tell—he 
stood like a statue, stupid and motionless, 
gazing after her as long as the whirling 
dark line of carriages was in sight. Then 
more than ever he would have liked to 
cry. He sank upon a bench, and was 
conscious of nothing but a vague bewil- 
derment of all horrid sounds and sights. 
Trains came and went, rushing at him 
and shrieking in his ears. A wild con- 
fusion of struggling travellers —a jarring, 
a creaking, a plunging, a sudden vanish- 
ing, a stillness more horrible than the 
din, came round him in succession like 
the changes of a fever-dream. And this 
nightmare was not without its spectre — 
the dark porter appeared and reappeared 
through it all like a mocking spirit. 
* Ye’ll be for the Kinross train,” said that 
gloomy being, with a saturnine twinkle 
out of the corner of his grimy eye. But 
a baby might have insulted our brave 
Cannon at that moment. He had nota 
word, as people say, to cast at a dog. 
Let any one trample on him that pleased 
—he minded what became of him no 
more. 
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I cannot tell how long it was before he 
came to himself; but when he did he 
found himself seated meekly on a bench 
looking at the trains coming and going, 
and watching with lack-lustre eyes all the 
hae that passed. He seemed, even to 

imself, to be watching them, but he saw 
nothing. He had had his pleasure, and 
now the recompense was coming, and the 
pleasure was over. If any train had been 
passing at that moment which would have 
carried him to Edinburgh and the end of 
the world, I think he would have jumped 
into it and fled; but no means of flight 
presented themselves, and Captain Can- 
non, even in his despair, was prudent, 
and remembered that his baggage and his 
money were left behind in the house 
from which he had started that morning. 
After a little consideration, he made up 
his mind that the only thing for him to 
do was to wait for the return of the 
Heaviside party, and make his peace with 
them as best he could. It would be ne- 
cessary for him, he felt, to make up a 
story ; but fibs of this kind sit easy on 
the conscience. While he sat dreary on 
his bench, and bit his nails with a certain 
fury, trying with all his might to invent 
something feasible to say, the silent por- 
ter came slowly up to him, with an ur- 
banity quite unusual — “ Ye'll be gey tired 
waiting,” said this man of few words — 
and stood with a lamp dangling from his 
finger, and acurious mixture of sympathy 
and amusement in his eye, watchin 
Captain Cannon bite his “ie as if it ha 
been a new process which he never saw 
before. 

As for that gallant soldier himself, he 
was so low that this expression of human 
interest did him good. He was grateful 
to the porter for noticing him. “ Yes,” 
he said, with a short laugh, “I am rather 
tired waiting. Your station is not amus- 
ing.” He had the assurance to say this, 
though a little while before he had apos- 
trophized “ Dear Ladybank !” 

“Whiles no,” said the dark porter ; 
and then he added, “ Yon’s the last train 
from Kinross,” like a disguised angel of 
charity, and stalked off to meet-the Heavi- 
sides and their empty hampers. Captain 
Cannon rose too, slowly, picking himself 
up by degrees, and Seating that rush of 
all his life-currents to his brain, which I 
suppose in the difficult moments of life all 
of us have felt. Evening was coming on 
by this time, and he had begun to feel a 
little chilly without his coat; and in 
short he was in every way low, depressed, 
and — yes, though he was a warrior, and 
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Mrs. Heaviside only a timid little dumpy 
woman, I must use the word — frightened 
to boot. He went along miserable, under 
the darkening skies, unable to invent 
anything to say. What excuse could he 
give ? what fib would serve him? but, 
alas! his powers of invention seemed.to 
be paralyzed, and he could think of noth- 
ing. He stalked on unhappy, and planted 
himself in front of the arriving train ; and 
to behold his depressed and mournful 
figure would have been enough for any 
person of feeling. Had he known it, he 
had in reality nothing to do but to hold 
his tongue, and report himself as the 
helpless victim of a whole day at Lady- 
bank. 

“Captain Cannon!” Mrs. Heaviside 
said with a little shriek as she got out of 
the carriage—a shriek in which there 
was no affectation, for she was as much 
surprised to see him waiting as she had 
been by his previous desertion ; and then 
the little woman suddenly stiffened into 
seven feet high, and turned her back 
upon him and began to superintend the 
disembarkation of her party. ‘George, 
= Captain Cannon his coat, which you 
have been taking care of for him,” she 
said, with bitter distinctness of tone. 
He took it, poor fellow, feeling like a 
whipped schoolboy, and put it on, which 
gave him some forlorn comfort in his 
miserable circumstances. How every- 
thing had changed since the blissful mo- 
ment when he and She had their im- 
promptu picnic among the young fir- 
trees and the heather, with the sun shin- 
ing, and the soft breeze breathing aro- 
matic odours over them! This was the 
appropriate reflection with which he 
stood helplessly by, and saw the hampers 
landed, from the contents of which he 
ought to have been fed. He followed the 
party humbly when they went to the 
other platform to wait for the other train. 
Nobody spoke to him — nobody looked 
at him, — the saturnine porter, who 
followed with a twinkle in his eye to see 
how it would end. Cannon felt that he was 
in this man’s power. He had seen his 
happiness and was now the witness of 
his punishment; but somehow, instead 
of fearing betrayal, he felt a certain mor- 
al support in the gloomy fellow’s backing, 
who looked at him with a grim interest, 
and on the whole wished him well, he 
was sure, 

“Mrs. Heaviside ——” said our sol- 
dier, in a deprecating voice. “ Captain 
Cannon ” she replied, looking round 
at him with a momentary pretence at 
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airy indifference; then resumed a most 
animated conversation with the group 
around her. This went on until the pun- 
ishment became cruel. Little Mary 
Heaviside, aged seventeen, a kind-heart- 
ed creature, plucked at her mother’s 
cloak, and _ whispered, “Speak to him, 
mamma,” but still the lady was obdurate. 
At last the dark porter himself was 
moved to action. While Captain Can- 
non hung on despairing, a warm breath, 
somewhat tinged with onions, whispered 
courage —“ Man, I would up and tell 
her!” breathed this secret friend. Thus 
encouraged, the young soldier made a 
formal attack again. 

“Mrs. Heaviside, I fear you cannot 
forgive me ¥ 

“Oh, forgive!—there is nothing to 
forgive,” she cried; “I like everybody 
to please themselves. You found your 
pleasure otherwise than with us — vos/a 
tout. 1 hope you enjoyed yourself. I 
don’t know what more there is to say.” 

“ Enjoyed myself!” said Cannon hyp- 
ocritically, “ waiting all day long at Lady- 
bank !” 

“Do you mean to say you have been 
here all day ?” cried Mrs. Heaviside, as- 
tonished. — 

“ Every minute; let me go with you 
and tell you my story ——” 

“ Oh, as for that, a railway carriage is 
free to all,” said the lady, melting a little, 
and so I suppose is this platform; but 
you can’t expect that I should be quite 
pleased — after your strange conduct —” 
Mrs. Heaviside forgot, as her heart 
grew tender, the calm of grand indiffer- 
ence which she had put on before. 

“ Indeed, I know how strange, how un- 
grateful, how infamous my conduct must 
appear ; but hear me first,” cried Captain 
Cannon, taking from her arm the cloak 
which she had obdurately insisted upon 
carrying. When he had gained this point 
his cause was won. He drew her a little 
apart from the rest, and instead of the fib 
he had intended, adopted the much finer 
policy of telling her the truth, which was 
a stroke of genius he would never, I 
think, have reached to, but for the sug- 
gestion of the taciturn official, who strode 
about upon his private business always 
slow, silent, heavy, and boorish, but 
keeping an eye upon his man, whom he 
was backing. Captain Cannon withdrew 
with his victim to the background: grad- 
ually he led her away to the end of the 
station, the quieter regions where there 
was no one to interfere with their priva- 
cy; and so admirably did his plan suc- 
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ceed, that the train which all the rest of 
the party had been expecting dolefully 
with cries of impatience, drew up before 
Mrs. Heaviside had begun to feel that 
she was waiting. “Come in here and 
finish your story,” she said to the victo- 
rious soldier, keeping a place for him be- 
side herself. He told her all about the 
first meeting in Cornwall, about the dis- 
turbed state of his own feelings, about 
Nelly’s beauty and perfection, and about 
the effect produced upon him by the sud- 
den sight of her that morning, alone, and 
so completely within his reach. What 
woman ever listened unmoved to such a 
tale? Gradually Mrs. Heaviside’s wrath 
vanished like mist ; she grew interested, 
excited, sympathetic. “Let me think 
what should be done next!” she cried, 
in the pleasantest agitation of interest. 
It was as good as a novel, nay better ; 
for was it not given to her to have a 
hand in the unravelling of the plot? “I 
will tell you what is the very thing,” she 
said after an interval of thought. “My 
brother has a little shooting-box up in 
Glen Shuan, quite near the General’s 
place. He must know him,—there is 
not more than twenty miles between. 
You shall go there! It is the very thing, 
next door, as it were, so that you can see 
her almost every day ——” 

“But I don’t know Mr. 
brother,” said Cannon, bembiy. 

“What does that matter? I know 
him, I hope. I shall write to him this 
evening and say you are coming ; and if 
you don’t make a proper use of your 
time, Captain Cannon, when the door is 
opened for you ——! and you shall bring 
her to me, and we will all go together to 
Lochleven at the end of the honeymoon.” 

‘** Ah, if we had but got half as far as 
that!” sighed the despondent hero. 
*“ But how can I thank you, Mrs. Heavi- 
side — what can I say that can half ex- 
press my sense of your goodness in not 
only pardoning but helping me ?” 

And so forth at intervals so long as 
the evening lasted. In short, the young 
Heavisides were much astonished to find 
that the result of their mother’s des- 
perate offence with Captain Cannon was 
a far closer intimacy between them than 
had ever existed before. The two sat 
together and talked in low tones all the 
evening through. They had little private 
jokes together which nobody understood, 
and whispered confidences which, after 
a while, irritated the youthful company. 
“ By Jove! that fellow’s flirting with my 
mother,” said George Heaviside; and 
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little Mary looked on confused and won- 
dering, not knowing what to make of it, 
marvelling in her innocent soul, and hat- 
ing herself for the thought, whether it 
was quite ite of mamma? _I think they 
were all much relieved to hear that he 
was going away in the morning (for Mrs. 
Heaviside was a widow, and her children 
were slightly jealous, as was natural, of 
interlopers). Mary received a hint, how- 
ever, that night, which I am happy to sa 

set her mind at rest, and filled her with 
a girl’s delighted interest in a love-story 
going on under her eye. She and her 
mother saw Captain Cannon off next 
morning with many a good wish and 
wreathed smile, of which the bystanders 
ignored the motive. “ You will let us 
know how you succeed ?—and don’t for- 
get your promise,” cried Mrs. Heaviside, 
waving her hand to him as the train 
moved off. ‘What success is he going 
to have ? and what promise has he made ?” 
cried George, suspicious and sulky. 
“You are a goose,” said his mother ; 
and that was all the satisfaction he had. 

I need not follow Captain Cannon up 
into the Highlands, where probably, dear 
reader, you are, or have been quite lately, 
and therefore do not need to be reminded 
of them. I do not know that his success 
all at once was so great as Mrs. Heavi- 
side hoped, or that he found twenty miles 
of Highland scenery with a mountain- 
range between, to be of so little account 
as she supposed. And there were many 
obstacles which I have not space to 
dwell upon ; for Nelly was an only daugh- 
ter; and though it is common to say that 
parents are glad to get rid of these un- 
profitable members of their family, this is 
true only: under special circumstances, 
which can hardly exist where there is but 
one daughter, and she the light of every- 
body’s eyes. Captain Cannon had along 
and severe fight with the General and his 
wife; but Nelly, traitress! was on his 
side, and in such a case the hardest com- 
bat can end only inone way. The honey- 
moon which Mrs. Heaviside anticipated 
so gaily did not come about tilla year 
later ; but when it did arrive, they carried 
out their programme with a fidelity not 
usual in the circumstances. They went 
to Lochleven; and they had, as every- 
body has, several hours to wait at Lady- 
bank. Captain Cannon, with his bride 
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all smiling and sweet, went up arm-in- 
arm to the dark porter who perambulated 
the platform as usual with something 
hanging tohis dark finger-ends. They 
put a brilliant bright new sovereign into 
his horny paim. “What for?” he de- 
manded in his laconic style, gazing at 
them. Then gradually his dark face ex- 
panded slightly, and the twinkle came 
back to his eye. “Oh ay, I mind ye,” he 
said; and Nelly blushed amid all her 
bridal smiles and dazzled the porter. He 
went off to the other end of his platform 
holding the sovereign between his black 
fingers and told the platelayers (who were 
still there) the whole story, with many 
low laughs, and much examination of the 
unusual coin. There was time for this 
and much more before the Kinross train 
got under way. 

And if I could but show you how the 
dark loch, the misty hills, the prison- 
islands, brightened themselves up for 
Nelly! Benarty threw off hood and cloak 
alike with a prodigious effort, and the 
old monastery showed its towers as clear 
as in a picture, and the friendly Lomonds 
expanded and smoothed out their very 
cliffs, like so many wrinkles, under the 
glowing sun. The water flashed and 
gleamed as from a hundred diamond 
facets. The old tower rose up firm and 
strong, its greyness warmed through and 
through with the summer brightness. 
Such a transformation is sweet; and 
Nelly thought it was a bit of Italy which 
her bridegroom had taken her to see. 
But even then, and there, bridegroom 
and bride together, with all their life fair 
before them, and no separation possible, 
I doubt if there was not something more 
delicious still in the early uncertainty, the 
mystery of love awakening, the unspoken 
and unspeakable magic of those stolen 
hours among the young fir plantations 
within reach of Ladybank. 

I have thought it my duty to put the 
fact on record that one pair of passengers 
once passed the day at this terrible Junc- 
tion, and “ne’er thought lang.” Gentle 
reader, I cannot, alas! say, Go thou and 
do likewise. Be it for example, be it for 
reproof, it is with the impartiality of an 
historian that I add this chapter to the 
chronicles of the North British Railway, 
and to the glory and honour of the King- 
dom of Fife. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GROWTH AND DECAY OF MIND. 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 


And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale. — As You Like It. 


Few subjects of scientific investigation 
are more interesting than the inquiry into 
the various circumstances on which men- 
tal power depends. By mental power I 
do not mean simply mental capacity, or 
the potential quality of the mind, but the 
actual power which is the resultant, so to 
speak, of mental capacity and mental 
training. The growth and development 
of menta! power in the individual, and 
the process by which, after attaining a 
maximum of power, the mind gradually 
becomes less active, until in the course 
of time it undergoes at least a partial de- 
cay, form the special subjects of which I 
propose now to treat; but in order to 
form clear ideas on these subjects it will 
be necessary to consider several asso- 
ciated matters. In particular, it will be 
desirable to trace the analogy which ex- 
ists between bodily and mental power, 
not only as respects development and de- 
cay, but with regard to the physical pro- 
cesses involved in their exercise. 

It is now a well-established physiologi- 
cal fact that mental action is a distinctly 
physical process, depending primurily on 
a chemical reaction between the blood 
and the brain, precisely as muscular ac- 
tion depends primarily on a chemical re- 
action between the blood and the muscu- 
lar tissues. Without the free circulation 
of blood in the brain, there can be neither 
thought nor sensation, neither emotions 
nor ideas. It necessarily follows that 
thought, the only form of brain action 
which we have here to consider, is a pro- 
cess not merely depending upon, but in 
its turn affecting, the physical condition 
of the brain, precisely as muscular exer- 
tion of any given kind depends on the 
quality of the muscles employed and af- 
fects the condition of those muscles, not 
at the moment only, but thereafter, con- 
ducing to their growth and development 
if wisely adjusted to their power, or caus- 
ing waste and decay if excessive and too 
long continued. It is important to notice 
that this is not a mere analogy. The re- 
lation between thought and the condition 
of the brain isa reality. So far as this 
statement affects our ideas about actually 
existent mental power, it is of little im- 
portance ; for it is not more useful to an- 
nounce that a man with a good brain will 
possess good mental powers than to say 
that a muscular man will be capable of 
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considerable exertion. But as it is of ex- 
treme importance to know of the relation 
which exists between muscular exercise 
and the growth or development of bodily 
strength, so it is highly important for us 
to remember that the development of 
mental power depends largely on the ex- 
ercise of the mind. There is a “ train- 
ing” for the brain as well as for the body 
—a real physical training — depending, 
like bodily training, on rules as to nour- 
ishment, method of action, quantity of 
exercise, and so forth. 

When we thus view the matter, we at 
once recognize the significance of rela- 
tions formerly regarded as mere analogies 
between mental and bodily power. In- 
stead of saying that as the body fails of 
its fair growth and development if over- 
taxed in early youth, so thé mind suffers 
by the attempt to force it into precocious 
activity, we should now say that the mind 
suffers in this case in the same actual 
manner — that is, by the physical deterio- 
ration of the material in and through 
which it acts. Again, the old adage, 
“mens sana in corpore sano,” only needs 
to be changed into “cerebrum sanum in 
corpore sano” to express an actual phys- 
ical reality. The processes by which the 
brain and the body are nourished, as well 
as those which produce gradual exhaus- 
tion when either is employed for a long 
time or on arduous work, not only corre- 
spond with each other, but are in fact 
identical in their nature ; so that Jeremy 
Taylor anticipated a comparatively recent 
scientific discovery when he assotiated 
mental and bodily action iy the well- 
known apophthegm, “Every meal is a 
rescue from one death and lays up for 
another; and while we think a thought 
we die.” This is true, as Wendell 
Holmes well remarks, “of the brain as of 
other organs: the brain can only live by 
dying. We must all be born again, atom 
by atom, from hour to hour, or perish all 
at once beyond repair.” 

And here it is desirable to explain dis- 
tinctly that the relations between mind 
and matter which we are considering are 
not necessarily connected with any views 
respecting the questions which have been 
at issue between materialism and its op- 
ponents. We are dealing here with the 
instrument of thought, not with ¢haz, 
whatever it may be, which sets the in- 
strument in motion and regulates its ope- 
ration. So far indeed as there is any con- 
nection between physical researches into 
the nature of the brain or its employment 
in thought, and our ideas respecting the 
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individuality of the thinker, the evidence 
seems not of a nature to alarm even the 
most cautious. Thus, when Mr. Huxley 
maintains that thought is “ the expression 
of molecular changes in that. matter of 
life which is the source of our other vital! 
phenomena,” we are still as far as ever 
from knowing where resides the moving 
cause to which these changes are due. 
We have found that the instrument of 
thought is moved by certain materiai con- 
necting links before unrecognized ; but 
to conclude that therefore thought is a 
purely material process is no more neces- 
sarily just than it would be to conclude 
that the action of a steam-engine depends 
solely on the eccentric which causes the 
alternation of the steam-supply. Again, 
we need find nothing very venturesome 
in Professor Haughton’s idea, that “our 
successors may even dare to speculate on 
the changes that converted a crust of 
bread, or a bottle of wine, in the brain of 
Swift, Moliére, or Shakespeare, into the 
conception of the gentle Glumdalclitch, 
the rascally Sganarelle, or the immortal 
Falstaff,” seeing that it would still remain 
unexplained how such varying results 
may arise from the same material pro- 
cesses, or how the selfsame fuel may 
produce no recognizable mental results. 
The brain does not show in its constitu- 
tion why such differences should exist. 
“The lout who lies stretched on the 
tavern-bench,” says Wendell Holmes, 
“with just mental activity enough to keep 
his pipe from going out, is the uncon- 
scious tenant of a laboratory where such 
combinations are being constantly made 
as never Wohler or Berthelot could put 
together ; where such fabrics are woven, 
such colours dyed, such problems of 
mechanism solved, such a commerce 
carried on with the elements and forces 
of the outer universe, that the industries 
of all the factories and trading establish- 
ments in the world are mere indolence, 
and awkwardness, and unproductiveness, 
compared to the miraculous activities of 
which his lazy bulk is the unheeding 
centre.” Yet the conscious thought of 
the lout remains as unlike as possible to 
the conscious thought of the philosopher ; 
nor will crusts of bread or bottles of wine 
educe aught from the lout’s brain that 
men will think worth remembering in 
future ages. 

Moreover, we must remember that we 
have to deal with facts, let the interpre- 
tation of these facts be what itmay. The 
relations between mental activity and 
material processes affecting the substance 
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of the brain are matters of observation 
and experiment. We may estimate the 
importance of such research with direct 
reference to the brain as the instrument 
of thought, without inquiring by what 
processes that instrument is called into 
action. “The piano which the master 
touches,” to quote yet again from the 
philosophic pages of Holmes’s J/echan- 
ism in Thought and Morals, “must be 
as thoroughly understood as the musical 
box or clock which goes of itself by a 
spring or weight. A slight congestion 
or softening of the brain shows the least 
materialistic of philosophers that he must 
recognize the strict dependence of mind 
upon its organ in the only condition of 
life with which we are experimentally 
acquainted ; and what all recognize as 
soon as disease forces it upon their at- 
tention, all thinkers should recognize 
without waiting for such an irresistible 
demonstration. They should see that 
the study of the organ of thought, micro- 
scopically, chemically, experimentally, in 
the lower animals, in individuals and 
races, in health and in disease, in every 
aspect of external observation, as well as 
by internal consciousness, is just as 
necessary as if the mind were known to 
be nothing more than a function of the 
brain, in the same way as digestion is of 
the stomach.” 

In considering the growth of the mind, 
however, in these pages, it appears to me 
sufficient to call attention to the physical 
aspect of the subject, without entering 
into an account of what is known about 
the physical structure of the brain and 
the manner in which that structure is 
modified with advancing years. More- 
over, I do not think it desirable, in the 
limited space available for such an essay 
as the present, to discuss the various 
forms of mental power; indeed, this is 
by no means essential where a general 
view of mental growth and decay is alone 
in question. Precisely as we can con- 
sider the development and decay of the 
bodily power without entering into a dis- 
cussion of the various forms in which 
that power may be manifested, so we can 
discuss the growth of the mind without 
considering special forms of mental ac- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, we cannot altogether 
avoid such considerations, simply because 
we must adopt some rule for determining 
what constitutes mental power. Here, 
indeed, at the outset, a serious difficulty 
is encountered. Certain signs of mental 
decay are sufficiently obvious, but the 
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signs which mark the progress of the} tions under which such minds are exer- 
mind to its maximum degree of power, | cised, nearly always vary greatly as time 
as well as the earlier signs of gradually; proceeds. This circumstance affects 
diminishing mental power, are far more | chiefly the correctness of ideas formed 
difficult of recognition. This is manifest | as to the decay of mental powers, but it 
when we consider that they should be has its bearing also on the supposed in- 
more obvious, one would suppose, to the crease of these powers. For instance, 
person whose mind is in question, than | the earlier works of a young author, diffi- 
any pong f woe isa Se er | dent ——< .* — - a 
that men do not readily perceive (cer-| conscious where his chief strength re- 
tainly are not ready to admit) any falling ; sides, will often be characterized by a 
y y we: ag: y, 
off in mental power, even when it has! weakness which is in no true sense in- 
become very marked to others. “I, the!dicative of want of mental power. A 
Sraleonen,” wan Wendell Holmes in the | work by the same author es he has 
Professor at the Breakfast-table, “am made for himself a name, when he knows 
ba much like other men. I shall not | something of the feeling of the public as 
find out when I have used up my affinities. | to his powers, and when also he has 
What a blessed thing it is that Nature, | learned to distinguish the qualities he 
when she invented, manufactured, and’ possesses —to see where he is strong 
patented her authors, contrived to make | and where weak — will have an air of 
critics out of the chips that were left. | strength and firmness not due, or only 
Painful as the task is, they never fail to! partially due to any real growth of his 
warn the author, in the most impressive | mental powers. But as I have said, and 
manner, of the probabilities of failure in| as experience has repeatedly shown, it is 

















what he has undertaken. Sad as the 
necessity is to their delicate sensibilities, 
they never hesitate to advertise him of 
the decline of his powers, and to press 
upon him the propriety of retiring. before 
he sinks into imbecility.” 
ing the irony, which is just enough so far 
as it relates to ordinary criticism, there 
can be no question that when an author’s 
powers are failing, his readers, and espe- 
cially those who have been his most 
faithful followers, so to speak, devouring 
each of his works as it issues from his 
en, begin to recognize the decrease of 
is powers before he is himself conscious 
that he is losing strength. The case of 
Scott may be cited as a sufficient illustra- 
tion, its importance in this respect being 
derived from the fact that he had long 
been warmly admired and enthusiastically 
appreciated by those who at once recog- 
nized signs of deterioration in Count 
Robert of Paris and Castle Dangerous. 
Yet judgment is most difficult in such 
matters. We can readily see why no 
man should be skilled to detect the 
signs of change in his own mind, since 
the self-watching of the growth and de- 
cay of mind is an experiment which can 
be conducted but once, and which is 
completed only when the mind no longer 
has the power of grasping all the observed 
facts and forming a sound opinion upon 
them. But it is even more natural that 
those who follow the career of some great 
mind should often be misled in their 
judgment as to its varying power. For, 
it must be remembered that the condi- 
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in opinions formed as to the diminution 
of mental power that the world is most apt 
to be deceived. How commonly the re- 
mark is heard that So-and-so has written 
himself out, or Such-a-one is not the man 
he was, when in reality, as those know 
who are intimate with the author so sum- 
marily dismissed, the deterioration justly 
enough noted is due to circumstances in 
no way connected with mental capacity. 
The author who has succeeded in estab- 
lishing a reputation may not have (nay, 
very commonly has not) the same reason 
for exerting his powers to the full, as he 
had when he was making his reputation. 
He may have less leisure, more company, 
new sources of distraction, and so on. 
The earlier work, his chef @euvre, let us 
say, may have been produced at one 
great effort, no other subject being 
allowed to occupy his attention until the 
masterpiece had been completed — the 
later and inferior work, hastily accepted 
as evidence that the author’s mind no 
longer preserves its wonted powers, may 
have beén written hurriedly and piece- 
meal, and subjected to no jealous revision 
before passing through the press. 

Here I have taken literary work as 
affording typical instances. But similar 
misapprehensions are common in other 
departments of mental work. For ex- 
ample, it is related that Newton, long 
before he was an old man, said of himself 
that he could no longer follow the reason- 
ing of his own Principia, and this has 
commonly been accepted as evidence 
that his mind had lost power. The con- 
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clusion is an altogether unsafe one, as 
every mathematician knows. It would 


if Newton had 
or twelve years after his magnum opus 
was completed, to follow its reasoning 


with satisfaction to his own mind — that! 
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‘mometer, so to speak. Our competitive 
'!examinations are attempts in this direc- 
have been a truly wonderful circumstance | tion, but very imperfect ones, as experi- 

hoon able, even only ten! 


quired knowledge, nor the power of ac- 


ence has long since shown. Neither ac- 


quiring knowledge, is any true measure 
of mental strength. The powcr of solv- 


is, with the feeling that he still had that| ing mathematical problems is not neces- 
grasp of the subject which he had pos-! sarily indicative even of mathematical 


sessed when, after long concentration of 
his thoughts upon it, he was engaged in 
the task of exhibiting a summary of his 
reasoning (for the Princifia is scarcely 
more). 

I can give more than one instance in 
mf own experience of this seeming loss 
of mastery over a mathematical subject 
while in reality the mind has certainly not 
deteriorated in its power of dealing with 
subjects of that particular kind. I will 
content myself with one. It happened 
that in 1869 I had occasion to examine a 
mathematical subject of no very great 
difficulty, but involving many associated 
relations, and requiring therefore a con- 
siderable amount of close attention. At 
that time I had made myself master, I 
think I may say without conceit, of that 
particular subject in all its details. Re- 
cently I had occasion to resume the study 
of apart of the subject, in order to reply 
to some questions which had been asked 
me. Greatly to my annoyance I found 
that I had apparently lost my grasp of it. 
The relations involved seemed more 
complex than they had before appeared 
to me; and I should there and then have 
dismissed the subject (not having leisure 
for mere mental experiments) with the 
feeling that my strength for mathematical 
inquiries had diminished. But the sub- 
ject chanced to be one that I could not 
dismiss, for though the questions directed 
to me might have been left unanswered, 
the time had come which I had assigned 
to myself (under certain eventualities then 
realized) for a complete restatement of 
my views, enforced and reiterated in every 
possible way, until a certain course de- 
pending upon them should have been 
adopted or else the discussion of the mat- 
ter rendered useless by lapse of time. I 
soon found, after resuming my — of 
the subject, that it was far more complete- 
ly within my grasp than before — in fact, 
on re-acquiring my knowledge of its de- 
tails, the problems involved appeared to 
me as mere mathematical child’s play. 

The great difficulty in judging of the 
growth and development of the mind con- 
sists in the want of any reliable measure 
of mental strength,—any mental dyna- 





power, far less of general mental power. 
The ordinary tests of classical knowl- 
edge, again, have little real relation to 
mental strength. It may be urged that 
our most eminent men have for the most 
part been distinguished at school or uni- 
versity, by either mathematical or classi- 
cal knowledge, orboth. This is doubtless 
true ; but so it would be the case that 
they would have distinguished themselves 
above their fellows at public school or 
university if the heads of these establish- 
ments had in their wisdom set Chinese 
puzzling as the primary test of merit. 
The powerful mind will shew its superi- 
ority (in general) in any task that may be 
assigned it ; and if the test of distinction 
is to be the skilful construction of Greek 
and Latin verse, or readiness in treating 
mathematical problems, a youth of good 
powers, unless he be wanting in ambi- 
tion, will acquire the necessary qualifica- 
tions even though he has no special taste 
for classical or mathematical learning, 
and is even perfectly assured that in after 
life he will never pen a sapphic or set 
down an equation of motion. 

In passing I may note that nearly all 
our attempted measurements of mind 
depend too much on tests of memory. 
It is not. recognized sufficiently that the 
part which memory plays in the workings 
of a powerful mind is subordinate. A 
good memory is a very useful servant; 
nothing more. In the really difficult 
mental processes, memory —at least what 
is commonly understood by the term — 
plays a very unimportant part. Of course 
a weak memory is an almost fatal obsta- 
cle to effective thought; but I am not 
comparing the worth of a good memory 
and a bad one, but of an average memory 
and one exceptionally powerful. I con- 
ceive that quite a large proportion of the 
most profound thinkers are satisfied to 
exert their memory very moderately. 
It is, in fact, a distraction from close 
thought to exert the memory overmuch ; 
and a man engaged in the study of an 
abstruse subject will commonly prefer to 
turn to his bookshelves for the informa- 
tion he requires than to tax his memory 
to supply it. The case resembles some- 
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what that of the mathematician who from 
time to time, as his work proceeds, re- 
quires this or that calculation to be 
effected. He will not leave the more en- 
grossing questions that he has in his 
thoughts, to go through processes of 
arithmetic, but will adopt any ready re- 
source which leaves him free to follow 
without check the train of his reasoning. 

It would be perhaps difficult to devise 
any means of readily measuring mental 
power in examination or otherwise. The 
memory test is assuredly unsafe ; but it 
would not be easy to suggest a really 
reliable one. I may remark that only 
those experienced in the matter under- 
stand how much depends on memory 
in our competitive examinations. Many 
questions in the examination-papers ap- 
parently require the exercise of judgment 
rather than memory; but those who 
know the text-books on which the ques- 
tions are based are aware that the judg- 
ment to be written down in answer is not 
to be formed but to be quoted. So with 
mathematical problems .which appear to 
require original conceptions for their 
solution: in nine cases out of ten such 
problems are either to be found fully 
solved in mathematical works, or others 
so nearly resembling them are dealt with 
that no skill is required for their solu- 
tion. 

I must confess that I am somewhat 
surprised to find Wendell Holmes, whose 
opinions on such matters are usually 
altogether reliable, recommending a test 
of mental power depending on a quality 
of memory even inferior to that usually 
in question in competitive examinations. 
“ The duration of associated impressions 
on the memory differs vastly,” he says, 
“as we all know, in different individuals. 
But in uttering distinctly a series of un- 
connected numbers or letters before a 
succession of careful listeners, I have 
been surprised to find how generally they 
break down, in trying to repeat them, 
between seven and ten figures or letters ; 
though here and there an indvidual may 
be depended on for a larger number. 
Pepys mentions a person who could re- 


peat sixty unconnected words, forwards | 


or backwards, and perform other wonder- 
ful feats of memory; but this was a 
prodigy.* I suspect we have in this and 


* “This is nothing to the story told by Seneca of 
himself, and still more of a friend of his, one Portius 
Latro (Mendax it might be suggested), or to that other 
relation of Muretus, about a certain young Corsican.” 
The note is Holmes’s; but there are authenticated in- 
stances fully as remarkable as those here referred to. 
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similar trials a very simple mental dy- 
namometer which may find its place in 
education.” It appears to me, on the 
contrary, that tests of the kind should be 
i . ° 
as little used as may be. Memory will 
always have an unfair predominance 
in competitive examinations ; but tests 
which are purely mnemonic, the judg- 
ment being in no way whatever called 
upon, ought not to be introduced, and 
should be discarded as soon as possible 
where already in use.* 

It is worthy of notice that the growth 
of the mind is often accompanied by an 
apparent loss of power in particular re- 
spects ; and this fact is exceedingly im- 
portant especially to all who desire to 
estimate the condition of their own mind. 
The mental phenomenon called (not very 
correctly) absence of mind, is often re- 
garded by the person experiencing it, 
and still more by those who observe it in 
him, as a proof of failing powers. But it 
often if not generally accompanies the 
increase of mental power. Newton dis- 
played absence of mind much more fre- 
quently and to a much more marked de- 
gree when his powers were at their high- 
est than in his youth, and not only did 
instances become much less frequent 
when he was at an advanced age, but the 
opposite quality, sensitiveness to small 
annoyances, began then to be displayed. 
Even an apparent impairment of the 
memory is not necessarily indicative of 
failing mental powers, since it is often 
the result of an increased concentration 
of the attention on subjects specially call- 
ing for the exercise of the highest forms 
of mental power —as analysis, compari- 
son, generalization, and judgment. I 
have already noted that profound think- 
ers often refrain from exercising the 
memory, simply to avoid the distraction 
of their thoughts from the main subject 


For instance, there isa case of an American Indian 
who could repeat twenty or thirty lines of Homer which 
had been read once to him, though he knew nothing of 
the Greek language. The power of repeating dachk- 
wards a long passage after it has been but once read is 
somewhat similar to that of repeating unconnected num- 
bers, letters, or words. This power has been possessed 
to a remarkable degree by persons in no way distin- 
| guished by general ability. 

* It may perhaps occur to the reader that I who 
write may object to mnemonic tests, because they would 
act unfavourably if they were applied to my own mental 
qualities. The reverse is, however, the case. I can 
recall competitive examinations in which I had an un- 
due advantage over others because my memory chances 
to be very retentive in one particular respect : — In its 
| general nature my memory is about equal, I imagine, 

to the average, perhaps it is better than the average for 
' facts, and rather below the average for what is com- 
| monly called learning ‘‘ by heart:”’ but it is singularly 
| retentive for the subject matter of passages read over- 
night. 
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of their study. But this statement may 
be extended into the general remark that 
the most profound students, whether of 
— science, mathematics, history, 
politics, or in fine of any difficult subject 
of research, are apt to give the memory 
less exercise than shallower thinkers. 
Of course,.the memory is exerted to a 
considerable degree, even in the mere 
marshalling of thoughts before’ theories 
can be formed or weighed. But the 
greater part of the mental action devoted 
to the formation or discussion of theories 
is only indirectly dependent upon the 
exercise of memory. 

Subject to the considerations suggested 
above, we may fairly form our opinion as 
to the general laws of the development of 
mind, by examining the lives of dis- 
tinguished men and taking the achieve- 
ment of their best work, that by which 
they have made their mark in the world’s 
history, as indicative of the epoch when 
the mind had attained its greatest devel- 
opment. Dr. Beard, of New York, has 
recently collected some statistical results, 
which throw light on the subject of men- 
tal growth, though we must note thata 
variety of collateral circumstances have 
to be taken into account before any sound 
opinion can be formed as to the justice of 
Dr. Beard’s conclusions. He states that 
“from an analysis of the lives of a thou- 
sand representative men in all the great 
branches of human effort, he had made 
the discovery that the golden decade was 
between thirty and forty, the silver be- 
tween forty and fifty, the brazen between 
twenty and thirty, the iron between fifty 
and sixty. The superiority of youth and 
middle life over old age in original work 
appears all the greater, when we consider 
the fact that nearly all the positions of 
honour and profit and prestige — profes- 
sorships and public stations — are in the 
hands of the old. Reputation, like money 
and position, is mainly confined to the 
old. Men are not widely known until 
long after they have done the work that 
gives them their fame. Portraits of great 
men are a delusion; statues are lies. 
They are taken when men have become 


. famous, which, on the average, is at least 


twenty-five years after they did the work 
which gave them their fame. Original 
work requires enthusiasm. If all the 
original work done by men under forty- 
five were annihilated, the world would be 
reduced to barbarism. Men are at their 
best at that time when enthusiasm and 
experience are most evenly balanced; 
this period on the average is from thirty- 
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eight to forty. After this period the law 
is that experience increases but enthusi- 
asm declines. In the life of almost every 
old man there comes a point, sooner or 
later, when experience ceases to have 
any educating power.” 

There is much that is true, but nota 
little that is, to say the least, doubtful, in 
the above remarks. The children of a 
man’s mind, like those of his body, are 
commonly born while he is in the prime 
of life. But it must not be overlooked 
that it is precisely because of the original 
work done in earlier life that a man as 
he grows older is commonly prevented 
from accomplishing any great amount of 
original work. Nearly the whole of his 
time is necessarily occupied in maturing 
the work originated earlier. And again, 
the circumstance that (usually) a man 
finds that the work of his earlier years 
remains incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
unless the labours of many sequent years 
are devoted to it, acts as a check upon 
original investigation. This remark has 
no bearing, or but slight bearing, on cer- 
tain forms of literary work ; but in nearly 
every other department of human effort 
men advanced in years find themselves 
indisposed to undertake original research, 
not from any want of power, but because 
they recognize the fact that sufficient 
time does not remain for them to bring 
such work to a satisfactory issue. They 
feel that they would have to leave to 
others the rearing of their mental off- 
spring. 

It cannot be questioned, however, that 
with old age there comes a real physical 
incapacity for original work, while the 
power of maturing past work remains 
comparatively but little impaired. Dr. 
Carpenter has shown how this may partly 
be explained by the physical changes 
which lead in old age to the weakening 
of the memory; or perhaps we should 
rather say that in the following passage 
his remarks respecting loss of memory 
serve to illustrate the loss of brain power 

enerally, and especially of the power of 
orming new ideas, in old age. “ The im- 
pairment of the memory in old age,” he 
says, “commonly shows itself in regard to 
new impressions; those of the earlier 
period of life not only remaining in full 
distinctness, but even it would seem in- 
creasing in vividness, from the fact that 
the eye is not distracted from attending to 
them by the continued influx of impres- 
sions produced by passing events. The 
extraordinary persistence of early impres- 
sions, when the mind seems almost to 
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have ceased to register new ones, is in re- 
markable accordance with a law of nu- 
trition I have formerly referred to. It is 
when the brain is growing that the direc- 
tion of its structure can be most strong. 
ly and persistently” (query lastingly ?) 
“given to it. Thus the habits of thought 
come to be formed, and those nerve- 
tracks laid down which (as the physiolo- 
gist believes) constitute the mechanism 
of association, by the time that the brain 
has reached its maturity; and the nutri- 
tion of the organ continues to keep up 
the same mechanism in accordance with 
the demands upon its activity, so long as 
it is being called into use. Further, dur- 
ing the entire period of vigorous man- 
hood, the brain, like the muscles, may be 
taking on some additional growth, either 
as a whole or in special parts ; new tissue 
being developed and kept up by the nu- 
tritive process, in accordance with the 
modes of action to which the organ is 
trained. And in this manner a store of 
‘impressions’ or ‘ traces ’is accumulated, 
which may be brought within the ‘sphere 
of consciousness’ whenever the right 
suggesting-strings are touched. But as 
the nutritive activity diminishes, the 
‘waste’ becomes more rapid than the 
renovation ; and it would seem that while 
(to use a commercial analogy) the ‘old- 
established houses’ keep their ground, 
those later firms, whose basis is less se- 
cure, are the first to crumble away —the 
nutritive activity which yet suffices to 
maintain the original structure, not being 
capable of keeping the subsequent addi- 
tions to it in working order. This earlier 
degeneration of later formed structure is 
a general fact perfectly familiar to the 
physiologist.” 

One of the most remarkable features of 
mental development, characteristic, ac- 
cording to circumstances, of mental 
growth and of mental decay, is the change 
of taste for mental food of various kinds. 
Every one must be conscious of the fact 
that books, and the subjects of thought, 
lose the interest they once had, making 
way for others of a different nature. The 
favourite author whose words we read 
and re-read with continually fresh enjoy- 
ment in youth, appears dull and uninter- 
esting as the mind grows, and becomes 
unendurable in advanced years. And 
this is not merely the effect of familiarity. 
I knew one who was never tired of read- 
ing the works of a famous modern novel- 
ist until the age of twenty-five or there- 
abouts when it chanced that he was 
placed in circumstances which caused 
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novel-reading to be an unfrequent occu- 
pation, and in point of fact certain works 
of this author were not opened by him 
for ten or twelve years. He supposed, 
when at the end of that time he took up 
one of these works, that he should find 
even more than the pleasure he formerly 
had in reading it, since the story would 
now have something of novelty Sorbien, ond 
he had once thoroughly enjoyed reading 
it even when he almost knew the work 
by heart. But he no longer found the 
work in the least interesting; the hu- 
mour seemed forced, the pathos affected, 
the eloquence false; in short, he had 
lost his taste for it. In the meantime 
the works of another equally famous hu- 
mourist had acquired a new value in his 
estimation.* They had formerly seemed 
rather heavy reading ; now, every sen- 
tence gave enjoyment. be appeared 
now as books not to be merely tasted or 
swallowed, as Bacon hath it, but “to be 
chewed and digested.” The change here 
described indicated (in accordance at 
least with the accepted estimates of the 
novelist and humourist in question) an 
increase of mental power. But a distaste 
for particular writings may imply the 
decay of mental power. And also 
more generally, a tendency to disparage- 
ment is a very common indication of ad- 
vancing mental age. “The old brain,” 
says Wendell Holmes, “thinks the world 
grows worse, as the old retina thinks the 
eyes of needles and the fractions in the 
printed sales of stocks grow smaller.” 
Another singular effect of advancing 
years is shewn by the tendency to repe- 
tition. It is worthy of notice that this 
peculiar mental phenomenon has_ been 
clearly associated with physical deteri- 
oration of the substance of the brain, be- 
cause it may be brought about by a blow 
or by disease. Wendell Holmes, speak- 
ing of this peculiarity, remarks, “I have 
known an aged person repeat the same 
uestion five, six, or seven times, during 
the same brief visit. Everybody knows 
the archbishop’s flavour of apoplexy in 
the memory as in the other mental pow- 
bad Probably the best means of testing the develop- 
ment of one’s own mind consists in comparing the esti- 
mate formed, at different times, of the value of some 


standard work. Of course different classes of writing 
should be employed to test different faculties of the 


mind. A good general test may be found in Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and perhaps still better in some of 
Shakespeare’s ts. Asthe mind grows, its power 





of appreciating Shakespeare increases; and the great 
advantage of this particular test is that the mind cannot 
overgrow it. Itis like the standard by which the ser- 

eant measures recruits, which will measure men of all 
heights, not failing even when giants are brought to be 
measured by it. 
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ers. I was once asked to see a woman 
who had just been injured in the street. 
On coming to herself, ‘Where am I? 
What has happened?’ she asked. 
‘Knocked down by a horse, ma’am; 
stunned a little; that is all.’ A pause, 
‘while one with moderate haste, might 
count a hundred;’ and then again, 
‘Where am I? What has happened ?’ 
‘Knocked down by a horse, ma’am; 
stunned a little; that is all” (Mr. 
Holmes appears to have sympathized 
with the patient’s mental condition.) 
“ Another pause, and the same question 
again ; and so on during the whole time 
that I was by her. The same tendency 
to repeat a question indefinitely has been 
observed in returning members of those 
worshipping assemblies whose favourite 
hymn is ‘We won’t go home till morn- 
ing.’ Is memety then,” he proceeds, “a 
material record? Is the brain, like the 
rock of the Sinaitic Valley, written all 
over with inscriptions left by the long 
caravans of thought, as they have passed 
year after year through its mysterious 
recesses? When we see a distant rail- 
way-train sliding by us in the same line, 
day after day, we infer the existence of a 
track which guides it. So, when some 
dear old friend begins that story we re- 
member so well ; switching off at the ac- 
customed point of digression ; coming to 
a dead stop at the puzzling question of 
chronology ; off the track on the matter of 
its being first or second cousin of some- 
body’s aunt; set on it again by the pa- 
tient, listening wife, who knows it all as 
she knows her well-worn wedding-ring — 
how can we doubt that there is a track 
laid down for the story in some perma- 
nent disposition of the thinking-mar- 
row?” 
We seem to recognize here a process 
of change in the brain corresponding to 
that which takes place in the body with 
advancing years —the induration of its 
substance, so that it loses flexibility, and 
thus while readily accomplishing accus- 
tomed work is not readily adapted for 
new work. Our old proverb, “you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks,” indicates, 
coarsely enough, but justly, the peculiar- 
ity, as well mental as bodily, to which I 
refer. There is not a loss of power, but 
a loss of elasticity. We see aged men 
working well in the routine work to which 
they have become accustomed, but fail- 
ing where there is occasion for change 
either of method or of opinion. Again, 
one recognizes this peculiarity in the 
scientific worker, whence perhaps we 
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m-y regard it as a fortunate circum- 
stance that the tendency of the aged 
mind accords with its faculties, so that 
old men do not readily undertake new 
work. Perhaps no more remarkable in- 
stance could be cited of the combination 
I refer to—the possession of power on 
the one hand, and the want of elasticity 
on the other—than the remarkable pa- 
pers on the universe, written by Sir W. 
Herschel in the years 1817 and 1818, that 
is, in his seventy-ninth and eightieth 
years. We find the veteran astronomer 
proceeding in the path which, more than 
forty years before, he had marked out 
for himself; but the very steadiness and 
strength of purpose with which he pur- 
sues it indicates the degree to which his 
mind had lost its wonted elasticity. In 
1784 and 1785 he was traversing a por- 
tion of the same road. But then he was 
in the prime of his powers, and accord- 
ingly we recognize a versatility which en- 
abled him to test and reject the methods 
of research which presented themselves 
to his mind. It was in those years that 
he invented his famous method of star- 
gauging, which our text-books of astron- 
omy preposterously adopt as if it were 
an established and recognized method of 
scientific research. But Herschel him- 
self, after trying it, and satisfying him- 
self that it was unsound in_ principle, 
abandoned it altogether. In 1817 he 
adopted a method of research equally 
requiring to be tested, and, in my con- 
viction, equally incapable of standing the 
test ; but he now worked upon the plan 
he had devised, without subjecting it to 
any test. Nay, results which only a few 
years before he would certainly have re- 
jected — for he did then actually reject 
results which were open to the same ob- 
jection — passed muster in 1817 and 1818, 
and are recorded in his papers of those 
dates without comment. We may recog- 
nize another illustration of the loss of 
elasticity with advancing years, in the ob- 
stinacy, One may even say the perversity, 
with which Sir Isaac Newton, in the lat- 
ter years of his life, adhered to opinions 
on certain points where, as has since 
been shown, he was unquestionably 
wrong, and where, had he possessed his 
former mental versatility, he must have 
perceived as much. Compare this with 
his conduct in earlier years, when for 
nineteen years he freely abandoned his 
theory of gravitation—though he had 
fully recognized its surpassing importance 
—simply because certain minute details 
were not satisfactorily accounted for. 
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Many other instances might be cited, 
were it worth while, to show how the mind 
commonly changes when approaching an 
advanced age, in a manner corresponding 
to that bodily change — that stiffness and 
want of elasticity, without any marked 
loss of power, which comes on with ad- 
vancing years. That old age does not 
necessarily involve any loss of power for 
routine work, has been clearly shown in 
the lives of many eminent men of our own 
era. The present Astronomer Royal for 
England affords a remarkable illustration 

of the fact, as also of the associated fact 
that new work is not easily achieved, or 
an old mistake readily admitted or cor- 
rected at an advanced age. 

It is well pointed out by Dr. Beard, in 
the lecture to which I have already re- 
ferred, that “ we must not expect to find 
at one age the mental qualifications due 
to another age—we must not look for 
experience and caution in youth, or for 
suppleness and versatility in age. We 
ought also to apportion to the various 
ages of a man the kind of work most suit- 
able to them. Positions which require 
mainly enthusiasm and original work 
should be filled by the young and middle- 
aged; positions that require mainly ex- 
perience and routine work, should be 
filled by those in mature and advanced 
life, or (as in clerkships) by the young who 
have not yet reached the golden decade. 
The enormous stupidity, and backward- 
ness, and red-tapeism of all departments 
of governments everywhere, are partly 
due to the fact that they are too much 
controlled by age. The conservatism and 
inferiority of colleges are similarly ex- 
plained. Some of those who control the 
policy of coileges — presidents and trus- 
tees — should be young and middle-aged. 
Journalism, on the other hand, has suf- 
fered from relative excess of youth and 
enthusiasm.” 

Before passing from the lecture of Dr. 
Beard, I shall venture to quote the re- 
marks which he makes’ on the evidence 
sometimes afforded of approaching men- 
tal decay by a decline in moral sensitive- 
ness. “Moral decline in old age,” he 
says, “means — ‘ Take care ; for the brain 
is giving way.’ It is very frequently ac- 
companied or preceded by sleeplessness. 
Decline of the moral faculties, like the de- 
cline of other functions, may be relieved, 
retarded,and sometimes cured, by proper 


medical treatment, and especially by hy-|1 


iene. In youth, middle age, and even 
in advanced age, one may suffer for years 
from disorders of the nervous system that 
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cause derangement of some one or many 
of the moral faculties and perfectly re- 
cover. The symptoms should be taken 
early, and treated like any other physical 
disease. Our best asylums are now act- 
ing upon this principle, and with good 
success. Medical treatment is almost 
powerless without hygiene. Study the 
divine art of taking it easy. Men often 
die as trees die, slowly, and at the top first. 
As the moral and reasoning faculties are 
the highest, most complex, and most deli- 
cate development of human nature, they 
are the first to show signs of cerebral 
disease. When they begin to decay in ad- 
vanced life, we are generally safe in pre- 
dicting that, if these signs are neglected, 
other functions will sooner or later be im- 
paired. When conscience is’ gone, the 
constitution is threatened. Everybody 
has observed that greediness, ill-temper, 
despondency, are often the first and only 
symptoms that disease is coming upon 
us. The moral natnre isa delicate ba- 
rometer, that foretells long beforehand 
the coming storm in the system. Moral 
decline as a symptom of cerebral disease 
is, to say the least, as reliable as are many 
of the symptoms by which physicians are 
accustomed to make a diagnosis of vari- 
ous diseases of the bodily organs. When 
moral is associated with mental decline 
in advanced life, it is almost safe to make 
a diagnosis of cerebral disease. ... Let 
nothing deprive us of our sleep. Early 
to bed and late to rise, makes the modern 
toiler healthy and wise. The problem 
for the future is to work hard, and at the 
same time to take it easy. The more we 
have to do, the more we should sleep. 
Let it never be forgotten that death if 
the aged is more frequently a slow pro- 
cess than an event; a man may begin to 
die ten or fifteen years before he is bur- 
ied.” 

When mental decay is nearing the final 
stage, there is a tendency to revert to the 
thoughts and impressions of former years, 
which is probably dependent on the pro- 
cesses by which the substance of the 
brain is undergoing decay. The more re- 
cent formations are the first, as we have 
seen, to crumble away, and the process 
not only brings to the surface if we may 
so speak, the earlier formations — that is 
the material records of earlier mental pro- 
cesses — but would appear to bring those 
parts of the cerebrum into renewed activ- 
ity. Thus, as death draws near, men 
«babble of green fields,” as has been 
beautifully said, though not by Shake- 
speare, of old Jack Falstaff. “ Or less 
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pleasant associations may be aroused, as 
we see in Mrs. Grandmother Smallweed, 
when “with such infantine graces as a 
total want of observation, memory, under- 
standing, and intellect, and an eternal dis- 
position to fall asleep over the fire and 
into it,” she “ wiled away the rosy hours ” 
with continual allusions to money. 

The recollections aroused at the mo- 
ment of death are sometimes singularly 
affecting. None can read without emo- 
tion the last scenes of the life of Colonel 
Newcome. I say the last scenes, not the 
last scene gnly, though that is the most 
beautiful of all. Every one knows those 
last pages by heart, yet I cannot forbear 
from quoting a few sentences from them. 
“* Father!’ cries Clive, ‘do you remem- 
ber Orme’s History of India?’ ‘Orme’s 
History, of course I do; I could repeat 
whole pages of it when I was a boy,’ says 
the old man, and began forthwith. ‘“ The 
two battalions advanced against each 
other cannonading, until the French, 
coming to a hollow way, imagined the 
English would not venture to pass it. 
But Major Lawrence ordered the sepoys 
and artillery —the sepoys and artillery to 
halt, and defend the convoy against the 
Morattoes.” Morattoes, Orme calls them. 
Ho! ho! I could repeat whole pages, 
sir”” Later, ‘Thomas Newcome began 
to wander more and more. He talked 
louder; he gave the word of command, 
and spoke Hindustanee, as if to his men. 
Then he spoke words in French rapidly, 
seizing a hand which was near him, and 
crying, ‘ Toujours, toujours.’ But it was 
Ethel’s hand which he took... . Some 
time afterwards, Ethel came in with a 
scared face to our pale group. ‘ He is 
calling for you again, dear lady,’ she said, 
going up to Madame de Florac, who was 
still kneeling. ‘And just now he said he 
wanted Pendennis to take care of his 
boy. He will not know you.’ She hid 
her tears as she spoke. She went into 
the room, where Clive was at the bed’s 
foot; the old man within it talked on 
rapidly for awhile ; then again he would 
sigh and be still: once more I heard him 
say hurriedly, ‘Take care of him when 
I'm in India,’ and then with a heartrend- 
ing voice he called out ‘Léonore, Léo- 
nore.’ She was kneeling at his side now. 
The patient’s voice sank into faint mur- 
murs; only a moan now and then an- 
nounced that he was not asleep. At the 
usual evening hour the chapel bell began 
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sweet smile shone over his face, and he 
lifted up his head a little, and quickly 
said, ‘Adsum!’ and fell back. It was 
the word we used at sc®%ool when names 
were called, and lo, he whose heart was 
as that of a little child, had answered to 
his name, and stood in the presence of 
The Master.” 

Sadder than death is it, however, when 
the brain perishes before the body. ** How 
often, alas, we see,” says Wendell 
Holmes, “the mighty satirist tamed into 
oblivious imbecility; the great scholar 
wandering without sense of time or place, 
among his alcoves, taking his books one 
by one from the shelves and fondly pat- 
ting them: a child once more among his 
toys, but a child whose to-morrows come 
hungry, and not full-handed—come as 
birds of prey in the place of the sweet 
singers of morning. We must all be- 
come as little children if we live long 
enough ; but how blank an existence the 
wrinkled infant must carry into the king- 
dom of heaven, if the Power that gave 
him memory does not repeat the miracle 
by restoring it.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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BY LORD LYTTON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WHEN the news of the disastrous day 
at Sedan reached Paris, the first effect 
was that of timid consternation. There 
were a few cries of Déchéance! fewer 
still of Vive la République / among the 
motley crowds ; but they were faint, and 
chiefly by ragged gamins. A small body 
repaired to Trochu and offered him the 
sceptre, which he politely declined. A 
more important and respectable body — ° 
for it comprised the majority of the Corps 
Legislatif —urged Palikao to accept the 
temporary dictatorship, which the War 
Minister declined with equal politeness. 
In both these overtures it was clear that 


'the impulse of the proposers was toward 


any form of government rather than re- 
publican. The sergens de ville were 
sufficient that day to put down riot. They 
did make a charge on a mob, which im- 
mediately ran away. 

The morning of that day the Council 
of Ten were summoned by Lebeau— 


to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands 'sizus only Rameau, who was still too 


outside the bed feebly beat time. 


And) 
just as the last bell ‘struck, a peculiar’ 


unwell to attend, and the Belgian, not 
then at Paris; but their place was sup- 
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lied by the two travelling members, who 
had been absent from the meeting before 
‘recorded. These were conspirators bet- 
j ter known in history than those I have 
} before described ; professional conspira- 
} tors — personages who from their youth 
upwards had done little else but conspire. 
Following the discreet plan pursued else- 
where throughout this humble work, I 
ive their names other than they bore. 

ne, a very swarthy and _ ill-favoured 
man, between forty and fifty, I call Paul 
Grimm —by origin a German, but by 
) rearing and character French ; from the 
} hair on his head. staring up rough and 
ragged as a bramble-bush, to the soles of 
| small narrow feet, shod with dainty care, 
| he was a personal coxcomb, and spent all 
he could spare on his dress. A clever 
| man, not ill-educated—a vehement and 
| effective speaker at a club. Vanity and 
| an amorous temperament had made him 
| a conspirator, since he fancied he inter- 
j ested the ladies more in that capacity 
| than any other. His companion, Edgar 
| Ferrier, would have been a journalist, 
only hitherto his opinions had found no 
readers; the opinions were those of 
Marat. He rejoiced in thinking that his 
| hour for glory, so long deferred, had now 
) arrived. He was thoroughly sincere: 
) his father and grandfather had died ina 
) madhouse. Both these men, insignificant 
in ordinary times, were likely to become 
)| of terrible importance in the crisis of a 
| revolution. They both had great power 
}| with the elements that form a Parisian 
mob. The instructions given to these 
)) members of the Council by Lebeau were 
|| brief: they were summed up in the one 
word, Déchéance. The formidable nature 
| of a council apparently so meanly con- 
| stituted, became strikingly evident at 
| that moment, because it was so small in 
' number, while each one of these could 
| put in movement a large section of the 
| populace; secondly, because, unlike a 
) revolutionary club or a numerous associ- 
| ation, no time was wasted in idle speeches, 
} and all were under the orders of one man 
) of clear head and resolute purpose ; and 
) thirdly, and above all, because one man 
} supplied the treasury, and money for an 
§ object desired was liberaliy given and 
romptly at hand. The meeting did not 
| last ten minutes, and about two hours 
)) afterwards its effects were visible. From 
Montmartre and Bellevtlle and Montre- 
| tout poured streams of oxzvriers, with whom 
| Armand Monnier was a chief, and the 
| DMédecin des Pauvres an oracle. Grimm 
| and Ferrier headed other detachments 
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that startled the well-dressed idlers on 
the Boulevards. The stalwart figure of 
the Pole was seen on the Place de la 
Concorde, towering amidst other refugees, 
amid which glided the Italian champion 
of humanity. The cry of Déchéance 
became louder. But as yet there were 
only few cries of Vive la République /— 
such a cry was not on the orders issued 
by Lebeau. At midnight the crowd round 
the hall of the Corps Législatif is large : 
cries of La Déchéance loud —a few cries, 
very feeble, of Vive la République / 

What followed on the 4th—the mar- 
vellous audacity with which half-a-dozen 
lawyers belonging to a pitiful minority in 
a Chamber elected by universal suffrage 
walked into the Hotel de Ville and said, 
“The Republic is established, and we 
are its Government,” history has told too 
recently for me to narrate. On the even- 
ing of the 5th the Council of Ten met 
again: the Pole; the Italian radiant ; 
Grimm and Ferrier much excited and 
rather drunk; the A/édecin des Pauvres 
thoughtful ; and Armand Monnier gloomy. 
A rumour has spread that General Tro- 
chu, in accepting the charge imposed on 
him, has exacted from the Government 
the solemn assurance of respect for God, 
and for the rights of Family and Prop- 
erty. The Atheist is very indignant at 
the assent of the Government to the first 
proposition; Monnier equally indignant 
at the assent to the second and third. 
What has that honest ouvrier conspired 
for?—what has he suffered for ?—of 
late nearly starved for?—but to marry 
another man’s wife, getting rid of his 
own, and to legalize a participation in the 
property of his employer,—and now he 
is no better off than before. “ There 
must be another revolution,” he whispers 
to the Atheist. 

“Certainly,” whispers back the Athe- 
ist; “ he who desires to better this world 
must destroy all belief in another.” 

The conclave was assembled when Le- 
beau entered by the private door. He 
took his place at the head of the table; 
and, fixing on the group eyes that emitted 
a cold gleam through the spectacles, thus 
spoke — 

“ Messieurs, or citoyens, which ye will 
—I no longer call ye confréres—you 
have disobeyed or blundered my instruc- 
tions. On such an occasion disobedi- 
ence and blunder are crimes equally 
heinous.” 

Angry murmurs. 

“Silence! Do not add mutiny to your 
other offences. My instructions were 
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simple and short. Aid in the abolition 
of the Empire. Do not aid in any sense- 
less cry for a Republic or any other form 
of government. Leave that to the Legis- 
lature. What have you done? You 
swelled the crowd that invaded the Corps 
Législatif. You, Dombinsky, not even 
a Frenchman, dare to mount the Presi- 
dent’s rostrum, and brawl forth your 
senseless jargon. You, Edgar Ferrier, 
from whom I expected better, ascend the 
tribune, and invite the ruffians in the 
crowd to march to the prisons and re- 
lease the convicts ; and all of you swell 
the mob at the Hotel de Ville, and in- 
augurate the reign of folly by creating an 
oligarchy of lawyers to resist the march 
of triumphal armies. Messieurs, I have 
done with you. You are summoned for 
the last time: the Council is dissolved.” 

With these words Lebeau put on his 
hat, and turned to depart. But the Pole, 
who was seated near him, sprang to his 
feet, exclaiming, — “ Traitor, thou shalt 
not escape! Comrades, he wants to sell 
us!” 

“T have a right to sell you, at least, for 
I bought you, and a very bad bargain I 
made,” said Lebeau, in a tone of wither- 
ing sarcasm. 

“Liar!” cried the Pole, and seized 
Lebeau by the left hand, while with the 
right he drew forth a revolver. Ferrier 
and Grimm, shouting “A das le rené- 
gu!” would have rushed forward in 
support of the Pole, but Monnier thrust 
himself between them and their intended 
victim, crying with a voice that domi- 
nated their yell, “Back !—we are not 
assassins.” Before he had finished the 
sentence the Pole was on his knees. 
With a vigour which no one could have 
expected from the seeming sexagenarian, 
Lebeau had caught the right arm of his 
- assailant, twisted it back so mercilessly 
as almost to dislocate elbow and shoulder 
joint. One barrel of the revolver dis- 
charged itself harmlessly against the 
opposite wall, and the pistol itself then 
fell from the unnerved hand of the 
would-be assassin; and what with the 
pain and the sudden shock, the stalwart 
Dombinsky fell in the attitude of a sup- 
pliant at the feet of his unlooked-for van- 
quisher. 

Lebeau released his hold, possessed 
himself of the pistol, pointing the barrels 
towards Edgar Ferrier, who stood with 
mouth agape and lifed arm arrested, and 
said quietly: “ Monsieur, have the good- 
ness to open that window,” Ferrier 
mechanically obeyed. ‘“ Now, hireling,” 


‘et, which differs from the other man’s. 
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continued Lebeau, addressing the van 
quished Pole, “choose between the doo 
and the window.” “Go, my friend,” 
whispered the Italian. The Pole did 
not utter a word ; but rising nimbly, and 
rubbing his arm, stalked to the door. 
There ke paused a moment and said, “I 
retire overpowered by numbers,” and 
vanished. 

“ Messieurs,” resumed Lebeau. calmly, 
“T repeat that the Council is dissolved. 
In fact its object is fulfilled more ab- 
ruptly than any of us foresaw, and by 
means which I at least had been too lon 
out of Paris to divine as possible. 
now see that every aberration of reason 
is possible to the Parisians. The object 
that united us was the fall of the Empire. 
As I have always frankly told you, with 
that object achieved, separation com- 
mences. Each of us has his own crotche 


Pursue yours as you will —JI pursue 
mine — you will find Jean Lebeau no 
more in Paris: 7 s’efface: Au plaisir, 
mais pas au revoir.” 

He retreated to the masked door and 
disappeared. 

Marc le Roux, the porter or custos of 
that ruinous council-hall, alarmed at the 
explosion of the pistol, had hurried into 
the room, and now stood unheeded by 
the door with mouth agape, while Lebeau 
thus curtly dissolved the assembly. But 
when the president vanished through the 
secret doorway, Le Roux also retreated. 
Hastily descending the stairs, he made as 
yap as his legs could carry him for 
the mouth of the alley in the rear of the 
house, through which he knew that Le- 
beau must pass. He arrived, pantin 
and breathless, in time to catch hold o 
the ex-president’s arm. “ Pardon, citi- 
zen,” stammered he, “but do I under- 
stand that you have sent the Council of 
Ten to the devil?” 

“I? Certainly not, my good Paul; I 
dismiss them to go where they like. If 
they prefer the direction you name it is 
their own choice. I decline to accom- 
pany them, and I advise you not to do 
so.” 

“But, citizen, have you considered 
what is to become of Madame? Is she 
to be turned out of the lodge? Are m 
wages to stop, and Madame to be left 
without a crust to put into her soup ?” 

“Not so bad as that ; I have just paid 
the rent of the davague for three months 
in advance, and there is your quarter’s 
pay in advance also. My kind regards 
to Madame, and tell her to keep your 
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skin safe from the schemes of these 
lunatics.” Thrusting some pieces of 
gold into the hands of the porter, Lebeau 
nodded his adieu, and hastened along his 


way. 

= in his own reflections, he 
did not turn to look behind. But if he 
had, he could not have detected the dark 
form of the porter, creeping in the deep 
shadow of the streets with distant but 
watchful footsteps. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE conspirators, when left by their 
presi_lent, dispersed in deep, not noisy re- 
sen'ment. They were indeed too stunned 
for loud demonstration; and_ belonging 
to different grades of life, and entertain- 
ing different opinions, their confidence in 
each other seemed lost now that the 
chief who had brought and kept them to- 
gether was withdrawn from their union. 
The Italian and the Atheist slank away, 
whispering to each other. Grimm re- 

roazched Ferrier for deserting Dom- 
Giocky and obeying Lebeau. Ferrier ac- 
cused Grimm of his German origin, and 
hinted at denouncing him as a Prussian 
spy. Gaspard le Noy linked his arm in 
Monnier’s, and when they had gained 
the dark street without, leading into a 
labyrinth of desolate lanes, the médecin 
des pauvres said to the mechanic: “ You 
are a brave fellow, Monnier. Lebeau owes 
you a good turn. But for your cry, ‘We 
are not assassins,’ the Pole might not 
have been left without support. No 
atmosphere is so infectious as that in 
which we breathe the same air of re- 
venge ; when the violence of one man 
puts into action the anger or suspicion of 
others, they become like a pack of 
hounds, which follow the spring of the 
first hound, whether on the wild boar or 
their own master. Even I, who am by 
no means hot-headed, had my hand on 
my case-knife when the word ‘assassin’ 
rebuked and disarmed me.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Monnier, gloom- 
ily, “I half repent the impulse which 
made me interfere to save that man. 
Better he should die than live to betray 
the cause we allowed him to lead.” 

“ Nay, mon ami, speaking candidly, we 
must confess that he never from the first 
pretended to advocate the cause for 
which you conspired. On the contrary, 
he always said that with the fall of the 
Empire our union would cease, and each 
become free to choose his own way to- 
wards his own after-objects.” 

“Yes,” answered Armand, reluctantly ; 





“he said that to me privately, with still 
greater plainness than he said it to the 
Council. But I answered as plainly.” 

“ How?” 

“T told him that the man who takes 
the first step in a revolution, and per- 
suades others to go along with him, can- 
not in safety stand still or retreat when 
the next step is to be taken. It is “ez 
avant” or “a la lanterne.” So it shall 
be with him. Shall a fellow-being avail 
himself of the power over my mind which 
he derives from superior education or 
experience,— break into wild fragments 
my life, heretofore tranquil, orderly, 
happy,— make use of any opinions, which 
were then but harmless desires, to serve 
his own purpose, which was hostile to 
the opinions he roused into action,— say 
to me, ‘Give yourself up to destroy the 
first obstacle in the way of securing a 
form of society which your inclinations 
prefer,’ and then, that first obstacle de- 
stroyed, cry ‘Halt! I go with you no 
further; I will not help you to piece to- 
gether the life I have induced you to 
shatter; I will not aid you to substitute 
for the society that pained you the society 
that would please; I leave you, strug- 
gling, bewildered, maddened, in the 
midst of chaos within and without you ?’ 
Shall a fellow-being do this, and vanish 
with a mocking cry: ‘ Tool! I have had 
enough of thee ; I cast thee aside as 
worthless lumber?’ Ah! let him be- 
ware! The tool is of iron, and can be 
shaped to edge and point.” 

The passion with which this rough 
eloquence was uttered, and the fierce sin- 
ister expression that had come over a 
countenance habitually open and manly, 
even when grave and stern, alarmed and 
startled Le Noy. “Pooh, my friend !” 
he said, rather falteringly, “ You are too 
excited now to think justly. Go home 
and kiss your children. Never do any- 
thing that may make them shrink from 
their father. And as to Lebeau, try and 
forget him. He says he shali disappear 
from Paris. I believe him. It is clear 
to me that the man is not what he seemed 
tous. No man of sixty could by so easy 
a sleight of hand have brought that giant 
Pole to his knee. If Lebeau reappear it 
will be in some other form. Did you 
notice that in the momentary struggle his 
flaxen wig got disturbed, and beneath it I 
sawadark curl. I suspect that the man 
is not only younger than he seemed, but 
of higher rank,—a conspirator, against 
one throne, perhaps in order to be minis- 
ter underanother. There aresuch men.” 
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Before Monnier, who seemed struck by 
these conjectures, collected his thoughts 
to answer, a tall man inthe dress of a 
sous lieutenant stopped under a dim gas 
lamp, and catching sight of the artisan’s 
face, seized him by the hand, exclaiming, 
“ Armand, mon frére / well met ; strange 
times, eh? Come and discuss them at 
the Café de Lyon yonder over a bowl of 
punch. I'll stand treat.” 

“ Agreed, dear Charles.” 

“And if this Monsieur isa friend of 
yours perhaps he will join us.” 

“You are too obliging, Monsieur,” 
answered Le Noy, not ill pleased to get 
rid of his excited companion; “but it 
has been a busy day with me, and I am 
only fit for bed. Be abstinent of the 
punch, Armand. You are feverish al- 
ready. Good night, Messieurs.” 

The Café de Lyon, in vogue among the 
National Guard of the guartier, was but 
afew yards off, and the brothers turned 
towards it arm in arm. “Who is the 
friend?” asked Charles; “I don’t re- 
member to have seen him with thee be- 
fore.” 

“He belongs to the medical craft —a 
good patriot and a kind man —attends 
the poor gratuitously. Yes, Charles, 
these are strange times; what dost thou 
think will come of them ?” 

They had now entered the café; and 
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| life to a grade beyond Armand’s ; he had 


always looked to the main chance; mar- 
ried the widow of a hosier and glover 
much older than himself, and in her right 
was a very respectable tradesman, com- 
fortably well off; a Liberal, of course, 
but a Liberal dourgeois, equally against 
| those above him and those below. Need- 
less to add that he had no sympathy with 
his brother’s socialistic opinions. Still 
he loved that brother as well as he could 
love any one except himself. And Ar- 
; mand, who was very affectionate, and 
with whom family ties were very strong, 
} returned that love with ample interest ; 
and though so fiercely at war with the 
class to which Charles belonged, was 
secretly proud of having a brother who 
' was of that class. Soin England I have 
known the most violent antagonist of the 
| landed aristocracy — himself a cobbler — 
who interrupts a discourse on the crimes 
| of the aristocracy by saying, “ Though I 
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myself descend from a county family.” 
| In an evil day Charles Monnier, en- 
| rolled in the National Guard, had re- 
ceived promotion in that patriotic corps. 
From that date he began to neglect his 
| shop, to criticise military matters, and to 
i think that if merit had fair play he should 
_be a Cincinnatus or 1 Washington, he 
had not decided which. 

“Yes,” resumed Charles, ladling out 


Charles had ordered the punch, and seated | the punch, “thou hast wit enough to 
himself at a vacant table before he replied. | perceive that our generals are imbeciles 
“ What will come of these times? I will or traitors; that gredin Bonaparte has 
tell thee. National deliverance and re- sold the army for ten millions of francs 
generation through the ascendancy of the |to Bismarck, and I have no doubt that 
National Guard.” | Wimpffen has his share of the bargain. 

“Eh? I don’t take,” said Armand,|M’Mahon was wounded conveniently, 
bewildered. land has his own terms for it. The regu- 

“Probably not,” answered Charles, lar army is nowhere. Thou wilt see— 
with an air of compassionate conceit ;|thou wilt see—they will not stop the 
“thou arta dreamer, but I am a politi-| march of the Prussians. Trochu will be 


| 
| 
| 


cian.” He tapped his forehead signifi-; obliged to come to the National Guard. 
cantly. ‘ At this custom-house ideas are | Then we will say, ‘General, give us our 


examined before they are passed.” terms, and go to sleep.’ I shall be sum- 

Armand gazed at his brother wistfully, ;moned to the council of war. I have my 
and with a deference he rarely manifested | plan. I explain it—’tis accepted —it 
towards any one who disputed his own| succeeds. I am placed in supreme com- 
claims to superior intelligence. Charles |mand—the Prussians are chased back 
was a few years older than Monnier; he!to their sour-krout. And I —well—I 
was of larger build; he had shaggy low-| don’t like to boast, but thou’lt see— 
ering eyebrows, a long obstinate upper | thou’lt see — what will happen.” 





lip, the face of a man who was accus- 
tomed to lay down the law. Inordinate 
self-esteem often gives that character to 
a physiognomy otherwise commonplace. 
Clhesien passed for a deep thinker in his 
own set, which was a very different set 
from Armand’s—not among workmen 
but small shopkeepers. He had risen in 


“And thy plan, Charles—thou hast 
formed it already ?” 
| “ Ay, ay, — the really military genius is 
|prompt, zon petit Armand—a flash of 
j the brain. Hark ye! Let the Vandals 
/come to Paris and invest it. Whatever 
‘their numbers on paper, I don’t care a 
button ; they can only have a few thou- 
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sands at any given point in the vast cir-} out of it. 


cumference of the capital.. Any fool must 
grant that — thou must grant it, eh ?” 

“ It seems just.” 

“Of course. Well, then, we proceed 
by sorties of 200,000 men repeated every 
other day, and in twelve days the Prus- 
sians are in full flight.* The country 
rises on their flight—they are cut to 
pieces, I depose Trochu—the National 
Guards elects the Saviour of France. I 
have a place in my eye for thee. Thou 
art superb as a decorator — thou shalt be 
Minister des Beaux Arts. But keep 
clear of the canaille. No more strikes 
then—thou wilt be an employer — re- 
spect thy future order.” 

Armand smiled mournfully. Though 

of intellect which, had it been disciplined, 
was far superior to his brother’s, it was 
so estranged from practical opinions, so 
warped, so heated, so flawed and cracked 
in parts, that he did not see the ridicule 
of Charles’s braggadocio. Charles had 
succeeded in life, Armand had failed ; and 
Armand believed in the worldly wisdom 
of the elder born. But he was far too 
sincere for any bribe to tempt him to for- 
sake his creed and betray his opinions. 
And he knew that it must be a very differ- 
ent revolution from that which his brother 
contemplated that could allow him to 
marry another man’s wife, and his “ or- 
der” to confiscate other people’s prop- 
erty. 
“ Don’t talk of strikes, Charles. What 
is done is done. I was led into heading 
a strike, not on my own account, for I 
was well paid and well off, but for the 
sake of my fellow-workmen. I may re- 
gret now what I did for the sake of Marie 
and the little ones. But it is an affair of 
honour, and I cannot withdraw from the 
cause till my order, as thou namest my 
class, has its rights.” 

“Bah! thou wilt think better of it 
when thou art an employer. Thou hast 
suffered enough already. Remember 
that I warned thee against that old fellow 
in spectacles whom I met once at thy 
house. I told thee he would lead thee 
into mischief, and then leave thee to get 


* Charles Monnier seems to have indiscreetly blabbed 
out his “‘ idea,’ for it was plagiarized afterwards at a 
meeting of the National Guards in the Salle de la 
Bourse by Citizen Rochebrune (slain roth January 1871, 
in the affair of Montretout). The plan, which be de- 
veloped nearly in the same words as Charles Monnier, 
was received with lively applause; and at the close of 
his speech it was proposed to name at once Citizen 
Rochebrune General of the National Guard, an honour 
which, unhappily for his country, the citizen had the 
modesty to decline. 
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I saw through him. I havea 
head! Va/” 

“Thou art a true prophet —he has 
duped me. But in moving me he has 
set others in movement; and I suspect 
he will find he has duped himself. Time 
will show.” 

Here the brothers were joined by some 
loungers belonging to the National 
Guard. The talk become general, the 
potations large. Towards daybreak Ar- 
mand reeled home, drunk for the first 
time in his life. He was one of those 
whom drink makes violent. Marie had 
been sitting up for him, alarmed at his 
lengthened absence. But when she 
would have thrown herself on his breast, 
her pale face and her passionate sobs en- 
raged him. He flung her aside roughly. 
From that night the man’s nature was 
changed. If, as a physiognomist has 
said, each man has in him a portion of 
the wild beast, which is suppressed by 
mild civilizing circumstances, and comes 
uppermost when self-control is lost, the 
nature of many an honest workman, hu- 
mane and tender-hearted as the best of 
us, commenced a change into the wild 
beast, that raged through the civil war 
of the Communists, on the day when 
half-a-dozen Incapables, with no more 
claim to represent the people of Paris 
than half-a-dozen monkeys would have, 
were allowed to elect themselves to su- 
preme power, and in the very fact of 
that election released all the elements of 
passion, and destroyed all the bulwarks 
of order. 


CHAPTER X. 


No man perhaps had more earnestly 
sought and more passionately striven for 
the fall of the Empire than Victor de 
Mauléon ; and perhaps no man was more 
dissatisfied and disappointed by the im- 
mediate consequences of that fall. In 
first conspiring against the Empire, he 
had naturally enough, incommon with all 
the more intelligent enemies of the dy- 
nasty, presumed that its fate would be 
worked out by the normal effect of civil 
causes —the alienation of the educated 
classes, the discontent of the artisans, 
the eloquence of the press and of popu- 
lar meetings, strengthened in proportion 
as the Emperor had been compelled to 
relax the former checks upon the licence 
of either. And De Mauléon had no less 
naturally concluded that there would be 
time given for the preparation of a legit- 
imate and rational form of government 
to succeed that which was destroyed. 
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For, as has been hinted or implied, this 
remarkable man was not merely an insti- 
gator of revolution through the Secret 
Council, and the turbulent agencies set 
in movement through the lower strata of 
society ;— he was also in confidential 
communication with men eminent for 
wealth, station, and political repute, from 
whom he obtained funds necessary for 
the darker purposes of conspiracy, into 
the elaboration of which they did not in- 
quire ; and these men, though belonging 
like himself to the Liberal party, were no 
hot-blooded democrats. Most of them 
were in favour of constitutional mon- 
archy ; all of them for forms of govern- 
ment very different from any republic in 
which socialists or communists could 
find themselves uppermost. Among 
these politicians were persons ambitious 
and able, who in scheming for the fall of 
the Empire had been prepared to under- 
take the task of conducting to ends com- 
atible with modern civilization the revo- 
ution they were willing to allow a mob 
at Paris to commence. The opening of 
the war necessarily suspended their de- 
signs. Howcompletely the events of the 
4th September mocked the calculations 
of their ablest minds, and paralyzed the 
action of their most energetic spirits, will 
appear in the conversation I am about to 
record. It takes place between Victor de 
Mauléon and the personage to whom he 
had addressed the letter written on the 
night before the interview with Louvier, 
in which Victor had announced his in- 
tention of reappearing in Paris in his 
proper name and rank. I shall designate 
this correspondent as vaguely as possi- 
ble ; let me call him the Incognito. He 
may yet play so considerable a part in the 
history of France as a potent representa- 
tive of the political philosophy of De 
Tocqueville —that is, of Liberal princi- 
ples incompatible with the absolute power 
either of a sovereign or a populace, and 
resolutely opposed to experiments on the 
foundations of civilized society — that it 
would be unfair to himself and his parti- 
sans if, in a work like this, a word were 
said that could lead malignant conjecture 
to his identity with any special chief of 
the opinions of which I here present him 
only as a type. 

The Incognito, entering Victor’s apart- 
ment : — 

“‘ My dear friend, even if I had not re- 
ceived your telegram, I should have 
hastened hither on the news of this as- 
tounding revolution. It is only in Paris 
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that such a tragedy could be followed by 
such a farce. You were on the spot—a 
spectator. Explain it if you can.” 

DE MAULEON.— “I was more than a 
spectator; I was an actor. Hiss me—I 
deserve it. When the terrible news from 
Sedan reached Paris, in the midst of the 
general stun and bewilderment | noticed 
a hesitating timidity among all those who 
had wares in their ships and a good coat 
on their backs. They feared that to pro- 
claim the Empire defunct would be to in- 
stall the Red Republic with all its parox- 
ysm of impulsive rage and all its theories 
of wholesale confiscation. But since it 
was impossible for the object we had in 
view to let slip the occasion of deposing 
the dynasty which stood in its way, it was 
necessary to lose no time in using the 
revolutionary part of the populace for 
that purpose. I assisted in doing so; 
my excuse is this—that in a time of 
crisis a man of action must go straight to 
his immediate object, and in so doing em- 
ploy the instrument at his command. I 
made, however, one error in judgment 
which admits of no excuse. I relied on 
all I had heard, and all I had observed, of 
the character of Trochu, and I was de- 
ceived, in common, I believe, with all his 
admirers, and three parts of the educated 
classes of Paris.” 

INcoGNITO.— “I should have been 
equally deceived! Trochu’s conduct is 
ariddle that I doubt if he himself can 
ever solve. He was master of the posi- 
tion; he had the military force in his 
hands if he combined with Palikao, 
which, whatever the jealousies between 
the two, it was his absolute duty to do. 
He had a great prestige 4 

De MAuLeEon.— “ And for the moment 
a still greater popularity. His zpse dixit 
could have determined the wavering and 
confused spirits of the population. I was 
prepared for his abandonment of the Em- 
peror—even of the Empress and the 
Regency. But how could I imagine that 
he, the man of moderate politics, of Or- 
leanistic leanings, the clever writer, 
the fine talker, the chivalrous soldier, 
the religious Breton, could abandon 
everything that was legal, everything that 
could save France against the enemy, 
and Paris against civil discord ; that he 
would connive at the annihilation of the 
Senate, of the popular Assembly, of 
every form of Government that could be 
recognized as legitimate at home or 
abroad, accept service under men whose 
doctrines were opposed to all his ante- 
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cedents, all his professed opinions, and 
inaugurate a chaos under the name ofa 
Republic!” 
IncoGNITO.— “How, indeed? How 
suppose that the National Assembly, just 
elected by a majority of seven millions 
and a half, could be hurried into a con- 
juring box, and reappear as the travesty 
of a Venetian oligarchy, composed of 
half-a-dozen of its most unpopular mem- 
bers! The sole excuse for Trochu is, 
that he deemed all other considerations 
insignificant compared with the defence 
of Paris, and the united action of the na- 
tion against the invaders. But if that 
were his honest desire in siding with this 
monstrous usurpation of power, he did 
everything by which the desire could be 
frustrated. Had there been any provis- 
ional body composed of men known and 
esteemed, elected by the Chambers, sup- 
poried by Trochu and the troops at his 
back, there would have been a rallying- 
point for the patriotism of the provinces ; 
and in the wise suspense of any constitu- 
tion to succeed that Government until 
the enemy were chased from the field, 
all partisans —Imperialists, Legitimists, 
Orleanists, Republicans—would _ have 
equally adjourned their differences. But 
a democratic Republic, proclaimed by a 
Parisian mob for a nation in which sin- 
cere democratic Republicans are a hand- 
ful, in contempt of an Assembly chosen 
by the country at large; headed by men 
in whom the provinces have no trust, and 
for whom their own representatives are 
violently cashiered ;—can you conceive 
such a combination of wet blankets sup- 
piied by the irony of fate for the extinc- 
tion of every spark of ardour in the popu- 
Jation from which armies are to be gath- 
ered in haste, at the beck of usurpers 
they distrust and despise? Paris has ex- 
celled itself in folly. Hungering for 
peace, it proclaims a Government which 
has no legal power to treat for it. Shriek- 
ing out for allies among the monarchies, 
it annihilates the hope of obtaining them ; 
its sole chance of escape from siege, fam- 
ine, and bombardment, is in the immedi- 
ate and impassioned sympathy of the 
provinees ; and it revives all the grudges 
which the provinces have long sullenly 
felt against the domineering pretensions 
of the capital, and invokes the rural pop- 
ulations, which comprise the pith and 
sinew of armies, in the name of men 
whom I verily believe they detest still 
more than they do the Prussians. Vic- 
tor, itis enough to make one despair of 
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his country! All beyond the hour seems 
anarchy and ruin.” 

*“ Not so!” exclaimed De Mauléon. 
“Everything comes to him who knows 
how to wait. The Empire is destroyed; 
the usurpation that follows it has no 
roots. It will but serve to expedite the 
establishment of such a condition as we 
have meditated and planned —a consti- 
tution adapted to our age and our people, 
not based wholly on untried experiments, 
taking the best from nations that do not 
allow Freedom and Order to be the sport 
ofany popular breeze. From the Ameri- 
can Republic we must borrow the only 
safeguards against the fickleness of the 
universal suffrage which, though it was 
madness to concede in any ancient com- 
munity, once conceded cannot be safely 
abolished, —viz., the salutary law that no 
article of the Constitution once settled 


can be altered without the consent of 
two-thirds of the legislative body. By 


this law we insure permanence, and that 
concomitant love for institutions which 
is engendered by time and custom. Sec- 
ondly, the formation of a senate on such 
principles as may secure to it in all times 
of danger a confidence and respect which 
counteract in public opinion the rashness 
and heat of the popular assembly. On/ 
what principles that senate should be 
formed, with what functions invested, 
what share of the executive — especially 
in foreign affairs, declarations of war, or 
treaties of peace,—should be accorded 
to it, will no doubt need the most delib- 
erate care of the ablest minds. But a 
senate I thus sketch has alone rescued 
America from the rashness of counsel in- 
cident to a democratic Chamber ; and it 
is still more essential to France, with still 
more favourable elements for its creation. 
From England we must borrow the great 
principle that has alone saved her from 
revolution —that the head of the State 
can do no wrong. He leads no armies, 
he presides over no Cabinet. All respon- 
sibility rests with his advisers ; and where 
we upset a dynasty, England changes an 
administration. Whether the head of the 
State should have the title of Sovereign 
or president, whether he be hereditary or 
elected, is a question of minor importance 
impossible now to determine; but in 
which I heartily concur with you that he- 
reditary monarchy is infinitely better 
adapted to the habits of Frenchmen, to 
their love of show and of honours —and 
infinitely more preservative from all the 
; dangers which result from constant elec- 




















tions to such a dignity, with parties so 
heated, and pretenders to the rank so nu- 
merous — than any principle by which a 
popular demagogue‘or a successful gen- 
eral is enabled to destroy the institutions 
he is elected to guard. On these funda- 
mental doctrines for the regeneration of 
France I think weare agreed. And I be- 
lieve when the moment arrives to promul- 
gate them, through an expounder of weight 
like yourself, they will rapidly commend 
themselves to the intellect of France. 
For they belong to common-sense ; andin 
the uliimate prevalence of common-sense 
I have a faith which I refuse to medie- 
valists who would restore the right divine ; 
and still more to fanatical quacks, who 
imagine that the worship of the Deity, 
the ties of family, and the rights of prop- 
erty are errors at variance with the prog- 
ress of society. Qui vivera, verra.” 

IncoGNiIToO. — “In the outlines of the 


| 
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nothing to do with the present. All who 
join this present mockery of a Govern- 
ment will share the fall that attends it — 
a fall from which one or two of their body 
may possibly recover by casting blame 
on their confrdres,—you never could. 
But it is not for you to oppose that Gov- 
ernment with an enemy on its march to 
Paris., You are not a soldier; military 
command is not your 7é/e. The issue of 
events is uncertain ; but whatever it be, 
the men in power cannot conduct a pros- 
perous war nor obtain an honourable 
peace. Hereafter you may be the Deus 
ex machind. No personage of that rank 
and with that mission appears till the end 
of the play: we are only in the first act. 


Leave Paris at once, and abstain fromm all 


action.” 

INCOGNITO (dejectedly)— “I cannot 
deny the soundness of your advice, 
though in accepting it I feel uautterably 





policy you so ably enunciate I heartily saddened. Still you, the calmest and 
concur. But if France is, I will not say shrewdest observer among my friends, 
to be regenerated, but to have fair play think there is cause for hope, not despair. 
among the nations of Europe, I add one, Victor, I have more than most men to 
or two items to the programme. France make life pleasant, but I would lay down 
must be saved from Paris, not by subter- life at this moment with you. You know 
ranean barracks and trains, the impotence me well enough to be sure that I utter 
of which we see to-day with a general in! no melodramatic fiction when I say that 
command of the military force, but by | 1 love my country as a young man loves 
conceding to France its proportionate | the ideal of his dreams — with my whole 








share of the power now monopolized by | 
Paris. All this system of centralization, | 
equally tyrannical and corrupt, must be | 
eradicated. Talk of examples from) 
America, of which I know little —from | 
England, of which I know much, — what | 
can we more advantageously borrow from} 
England than that diffusion of all her 
moral and social power which forbids the 
congestion of blood in one vital part ?| 
Decentralize! decentralize! decentral- | 
ize ! will be my incessant cry, if ever the | 
time comes when my cry will be heard. | 
France can never be a genuine France 
until Paris has no more influence over 
the destinies of France than London has 
over those of England. But on this 
theme I could go on till midnight. Now 
to the immediate point: what do you ad- 
vise me to do in this crisis, and what do 
you propose to do yourself ?” 

De Mauléon put his hand to his brow, 
and remained a few moments silent and 
thoughtful. At last he looked up with 
that decided expression of face which 
was not the least among his many attri- 
butes jor influence over those with whom 
he came into contact. 





“For you, on whom so much of the 
future depends, my advice is brief —have 


mind and heart and soul! and the 
thought that I cannot now aid her in the 
hour of her mortal trial is —is es 

The man’s voice broke down, and he 
turned aside, veiling his face with a hand 
that trembled. 

DE MAuLEon.—“ Courage! — patience! 
All Frenchman have the first ; set them 
an example they much need in the second. 
I, too, love my country, though I owe to 
it little enough, heaven knows. I sup- 
pose love of country is inherent in all 
who are not Internationalists. They pro- 
fess only to love humanity, by which, if 
they mean anything practical, they mean 
a rise in wages.” 

INCOGNITO (rousing himself, and with 
a_half-smile).— “ Always cynical, Victor 
— always belying yourself. But now that 
you have advised my course, what will 
be your own. Accompany me, and wait 
for better times.” 

“No, noble friend; our positions are 
different. Yours is made —mine yet to 
make. But for this war I think I could 
have secured a seat in the Chamber. As 
I wrote you, I found that my kinsfolk were 
of much influence in their department, 
and that my restitution to my social grade, 
and the repute I had made as an Orlean- 
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ist inclined them to forget my youthful 
errors and to as-ist my career. But the 
Chamber ceases to exist. My journal I 
shalldrop. I cannot support the Govern- 
ment; it is not a moment to oppose it. 
My prudent course is silence.” 

INcoGniTo.—“ But is not your journal 
essential to your support?” 

De MAuLron.— “ Fortunately not. Its 
profits enabled me to lay by for the rainy 
day that has come; and having reim- 
bursed you and all friends the sums ne- 
cessary to start it, I stand clear of all debt, 
and for my slender wants a rich man. If 
I continued the journal I should be beg- 
gared ; for there would be no readers to 
‘Common Sense’ in this interval of 
lunacy. Nevertheless, during this inter- 
val, I trust to other ways for winning a 
name that will open my rightful path of 
ambition whenever we again have a legis- 
lature in which ‘Common Sense’ can be 
heard.” 

INCOGNITO. — “ But how win that name, 
silenced as a writer?” 

De MaAu.Leon.—“ You forget that I 
have fought in Algeria. In a few days 
Paris will be in a state of siege; and 
then—and then,” he added, and very 
quietly dilated on the renown of a patriot 
or the grave of a soldier. 

“T envy you the chance of either,” 
said the Incognito; and after a few more 
brief words he departed, his hat drawn 
over his brows, and entering a hired car- 
riage which he had left at the corner of 
the quiet street, was consigned to the 
Station du , just in time for the next 
. train. 





GEORGE HERBERT AS A LOVER OF 


NATURE. 
To THE Epiror oF St. PAULS. 


Sir, — It seems to me that Mr. Hutch- 
ison does George Herbert’s poetry far 
less than justice in thus writing of it in 
the October Number of your Magazine : * 
“ Of any love or special knowledge of the 
physical world there is scarcely a trace. 
One of his biographers has discovered a 
solitary verse, on the faith of which he 
complacently assumes that Herbert was 
thoroughly alive to the sweet influences 
of nature.” 

I give up the “sfecial knowledge.” 
Herbert may have known more than he 
has shown, but certainly we shall only 


* Livine Acg, No. 1535. 
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rarely find in his poems a manifestation 
of that intimate acquaintance with the 
characteristic minutiz of natural objects 
which makes reading Tennyson as Ge- 
lightful as wandering through a wood in 
Spring. Stillis it fair to say that Her- 
bert had no “ love of the physical world” 
— was not “thoroughly alive to the sweet 
influences of nature ?” 

Trusting to, memory, and when that 
fails me to hunting, let me cull an anthol- 
ogy of lines and stanzas which seem to 
me to prove the opposite : 


How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns! e’en as the flowers in Spring; 
To which, besides their own demean, 
The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring, 
Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing, 


Who would have thought my shrivell’d heart 
Could have recover’d greenness? It was gone 
Quite underground ; as flowers depart 
To see their mother-root, when they have 
blown; 
Where they together 
All the hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 
And now in age I bud again, e 
After so many deaths I live and write ; 
L once more smell the dew and rain. 


We are the trees, whom shaking fastens more, 

While blustering winds destroy the wanton 
bowers 

And ruftle all their curious knots and store. 


Or shall each leaf, 
Which falls in Autumn, score a grief? 


With thee 
O let me rise 
As larks harmoniously, 
And sing this day thy victories : 
Then shall the fall further the flight in me. 


Mm 


I had my wish and way : 
My days were strew’d with flowers and happi- 
Ness ; 
There was no month but May. 


All things are busy; only I 
Neither bring honey with the bees, 
Nor flowers to make that, nor the husbandry 
To water these. 


Listen, sweet Dove, unto my song, 
And spread thy golden wings in me ; 
Hatching my tender heart so long, 

Till it get wing, and fly away with thee. 


The jealous Turkey brought his coral chain! 


O that I were an Orange-tree, 
That busy plant! 
Then should I ever laden be, 


~ 
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ion As fair as ever, and as fit for use ; 
And t ’ ; 
the Some fruit re him that dresseth me. So both the flower doth stay, and honey run. 
cts P 
ce- [A willing shiner, that shall shine as gladly Most herbs that grow in brooks are hot and 
in [As frost-nipt suns look sadly. dry. 
ler- I sought thee in a secret cave, 
Id” hog —_ Gna pest ee nt i And ask’d, if Peace were there. 
eet put tus dear God f who yet his glorious 1aw | «4 hollow wind did seem to answer, No: 
mbosoms in us, mellowing the ground Go souk chewwhase 
1 With showers and frosts, with love and awe. 
hat We are the earth; and they, * 
nol- Bweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, Like moles within us, heave and cast about : 
| tO [The bridal of the earth and sky, And till they foot and clutch their prey, 
he dew shall weep thy fall to-night, They never cool, much less give out. 
1 Fer then must de. Hark how the birds do sing, 
ing; en And woods do ring. 
5 alae All creatures have their joy, and man hath his. 


‘ing. put everybody who has read any thing of 


eart 
zone 


have 


ne 


dry 


in | 


; If as the winds and waters here below 
erbert’s knows “ LXIII. Virtue.” ee ee Be dy ant fom, 


The tare have us to bed; My sighs and tears as busy were above. 


ight draws the curtain, which the sun with- O mother dear and kind, 
draws : Where shall I get me eyes enough to weep, 
Music and light attend our head. As many eyes as stars? since it is night, 
‘ . . ° ° ° . And much of Asia and Europe fast asleep, 
More servants wait on man And e’en all Africk. 
Than he’ll take notice of : in every path But I a silly fly, 
He treads down that which doth befriend That live or die, 
him, According as the weather falls. 


When sickness makes him pale and wan. ‘ ; — 
mighty love! Man is one world, and Flowers look about, and die not in their prime. 
hath © ll * . 7 = . 

iaiaeihiaeniimitien Finally, in the Latin verses beginning» 


, : Horti, deliciae Domine, marcescite tandem, 
But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 


By noon most cunningly did steal — are wé not reminded by 
And wither'd in my hand. Terram et funus olent flores... 


One might have sought and found thee pres- . 4 . - ° . 
ently In terram viola capite inclinantur opaco. 

At some fair oak, or bush, or cave, or well : Dn 

Is my God this way? No, they would reply ; . 

He is to Sinai gone, as we heard tell : The air is damp, and hush’d, and close, 

List, ye may hear great Aaron’s bell. As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 


An hour before death ; 
Thou pull’st the rug, and wilt not rise, vn ees 


0, not to purchase the whole pack of stars, 
There let them shine, 
Thou must go to sleep or dine. 


Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 

Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

The bird that sees a dainty bower Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
Made in the tree, where she was wont to sit,]_ J think that I have made out my case, 
— a a ee or rather that Herbert has made out his 

at Sher w" | own, against Mr. Hutchison’s heresy. 

And ever as they mount, like larks they sing. ’ 

* Afflictions. 
First, Beauty crept into a rose. 


Each creature hath a wisdom for his good. 
The pigeons feed their tender offspring, 





crying, From The Economist. 
When they are callow; but withdraw their; THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PANIC IN 
food, AMERICA. 


When they are fledged, that need may tot 


them fiying. IN one respect the panic in the United 


States brings out the relations of a Gov- 
bees work for man ; and yet they never bruise ernment to calamities of that kind in a 
their master’s flower, but leave it/having done, form exceedingly simple. In most cases 
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Governments must interfere ; ata certain 
stage of the calamities, more or less ad- 
vanced, they must give help for their own 
sakes. They have deposited the pro- 
ceeds of taxation with some bank, and 
they must preserve that bank ; they would 
be unable to defray their ordinary expen- 
diture, and to pay the national creditor if 
that bank stops. Their money is part of 
the money market, and therefore they 
must support the money market. But 
the American Government is not thus in 
the money market: it keeps its funds in 
the Treasury, and does not deposit them 
in any bank. It can, therefore, consider 
without bias (which most Governments 
cannot) whether it ought to give or with- 
hold help in panic ; it can consider the 
permanent interest of the nation, and not 
its own momentary interest. In this re- 
spect the American panic is simpler than 
most panics, and in another, almost as 
important, it is also simpler. It is essen- 
tially a deposit panic; not a note panic. 
There is no doubt about the currency. 
Greenbacks, the inconvertible paper 
issued by Government, are not suspected 
but hoarded ; the national bank notes, 
being secured by the deposits of un- 
doubted securities, are also in excellent 
credit. We have to consider only the 
duty of the Government to the banks, 
not its duty to the currency of the people. 
What, then, in such a panic ought sucha 
Government to do? 

In England we have never had this 
precise problem to consider. Our Gov- 
ernment has always been so placed that 
at Inst it must support the money market. 
Its money was deposited in the Bank of 
England, and it could not permit the 
3ank of England to fail. It is sometimes 
imagined that the necessity for the in- 
tervention of Government arises from 
the Act of 1844. But this is a mistake. 
It had to interfere in one way or another 
years before the Act of 1844 was heard 
of; in 1797 it helped the Bank of Eng- 
land by suspending the specie payment 
of the banknotes; in 1793 it issued Ex- 
chequer Bills itself; in 1825 it was on 
the very verge of doing so again. Our 
Government never could “let the money 
market take care of itself,” for it would 
have lost its own’ money if it had. And 
behind the banking panic there has al- 
ways been in England the possibility that 
the convertibility of the banknote might 
be endangered. Since the Act of 1844 
this dread, no doubt irrational, is still, it 
is confessed, felt. The safety of the 
Banking Department of the Bank of 
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England and the safety of the binknote 
are not thoroughly distinguished. The 
public mind but vaguely apprehends the 
separation of the departments, and the 
simple case which the American Govern- 
ment is considering has never been be- 
fore us. What, then, in such circum- 
stances ought a Government todo? In 
our judgment its duty is exceedingly easy 
to write on paper, and exceedingly hird 
to effect in practice. There is the gravest 
danger in its giving any kind of help; if 
possible, it ought to give no aid what- 
ever. Banking is a trade just like any 
other ; the lending of money is as purely 
mercantile a matter as cotton spinning or 
matchmaking. In this case, as in others, 
help to the bad competitor is harm to the 
good competitor. If you want zoft to 
have good cotton factories you have only 
to subsidize the bad ones ; you have only 
to say that the Government will pay the 
bills of insolvent cotton spinners, and sol- 
vent ones willnot existany more. Inthe 
same way the greatest discouragement to 
sound banking is a help to unsound. If 
you always help bad banks out of the 
dificulties, you will hardly ever have 
banks which are not in difficulties. Fail- 
ure is the penalty which nature imposes 
on bad banking ; and failure gets rid of 
the bad bank. But if Government pre- 
vents the failure, it not only shares the 
penalty but continues the evil. The bad 
bank still exists, and is the more trusted 
because it has been helped ; as the Gov- 
ernment has helped it once, the public 
expect that the Government will help 
it again. Probably the Bank itself 
thinks so also; and having been saved 
once from the natural penalties of 
incaution it will not care much about 
being cautious again. Caution in bank- 
ing, we must remember, means _pres- 
ent low profit; rashness means present 
high profit. Banks helped by Govern- 
ment will always tend to be rash, and 
take the present high profit, because they 
are exempt from the only reason which 
would make them take the low promt — 
they are certain not to fail. 

These reasons are in argument perfect- 
ly conclusive ; but we admit that it is 
most difficult for a Government to act on 
them. The collapse of a large system of 
banking causes so much evil, and that 
evil affects so many persons, that it is 
.most difficult for a Government to be 
passive in it. On every side it is pressed 
on to “do something,” and it is most 
difficult torefuse. A“ cast iron” Execu- 





tive would refuse; it would say, “All 
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help to these bad banks is so much im- | 


pediment to future good banks ; it is so} 
much sacrifice of future good to avoid 
present pain. Weare trustees for the 
future nation, and we must resist the 
cries of the present nation.” But a “cast 
iron” Executive like this is very difficult 
to find, and is especially difficult in free 
States. Foran elected Government to 
deny the wishes of its electors is near to 
an impossibility. Though sound princi- 
ple commands a Government to give no 
aid at a great collapse of banking credit, 
we do not expect that principle often to! 
be obeyed. Much too often the present | 
evil will be cured, though at the cost of 
greater evil. Things will be “made 
pleasant” for the time, no matter how 
unpleasant they may be afterwards. The! 
symptom will be abated, but the disease 
will be uncured. 

Under these difficult circumstances 
President Grant appears to be acting 
very fairly ; probably as well as a person 
soplaced can be expected to act. If he 
is not doing absolutely nothing, he is 
doing as littleas he can. In two respects, 
inéeed, his position is not quite so sim- 
ple as it would at first sight appear. The 
American Government, though it has 
escaped the usual aggravations of a bank- 
ing panic, though its own money is safe, 
though the currency is unsuspected, 
nevertheless has difficulties of its own. 
Its legislation has been unusual, and that 
kgislation has had singular results. It 
prescribed that the banks should keep a 
tertain reserve, and the panic was inten- 
sified because the public saw that the 
imit of that reserve was approached, if 
ot infringed. As this part of the evil 
as caused by the past action of the 
Government, there can be no objection 
oits being retrieved by its present ac- 
ion. President Grant has, therefore, 
Very reasonably connived at a temporary 
evasion of the law; it has been given out 
that the banks will not be required to 
make a statement for any date during the 
panic, and, therefore, it will not be known 
vhat is their precise reserve, but no one 
loubts that itis generally less than the 
gear es proportion. Thisis most cer- 
ain to be the case with the New York 
Banks which have also suspended, since 
he panic, their usual practice of publish- 
_Jng weekly statements. There is nothing 
igainst principle in this connivance ; on 
he contrary, it is in accordance with 
am? In another respect, too, the 

sition of President Grant is difficult 
nd peculiar, The principal currency of 
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America — the legal tender of the coun- 
try—is supplied by the Government, 
and the scarcity of it is an underlying 
cause of the present confusion. A fixed 
quantity of currency has been maintained 
in the face of a rapidly-augmenting trade, 
and in consequence money has been dear 
and prices have been depressed. Here, 
again, as Government caused the diffi- 
culty, it might be said that Government 
should cure, or, at least, alleviate it. But 
this would be said in error. This case is 
not on the same footing as the former 
one; the requirement of a fixed reserve 
is a questionable benefit, which might be 
temporarily foregone without disadvant- 
age. But the non-increase of the incon- 
trovertible paper during an augmenting 
trade is the remedy, the painful but 
necessary remedy, by which that paper 
has gradually been raised much nearer to 
the level of gold than it was once. The 
application of that remedy cannot be in- 
terrupted without serious evil; its prog- 
ress is necessary to the future welfare 
of the country. The present bad cur- 
rency is at the root of the American dis- 
asters, and till it is removed the country 
is not safe froma recurrence of them. 
But every additional “ greenback ” issued 
at the present crisis is an interruption of 
the remedy. If President Grant were 
now, as he has been much urged, to issue 
a large number of new greenbacks, those 
greenbacks would remain in circulation, 
and would, in part, undo the beneficial 
work which has been already done; they 
would augment the premium on gold, and 
increase the depreciation of the paper. 
Against such demands President Grant 
has in the main been firm. He has 
yielded only to this extent. There are in 
the Treasury, as we have before ex- 
plained, some 44,000,000 dols. of green- 
backs, which once made part of the cur- 
rency, but which were formerly with- 
drawn from it; a part, and only a part, 
of these withdrawn greenbacks have been 
re-issued at this crisis. Perhaps even 
this was contrary to principle, and the 
Government had better have abstained 
from it; but in such a moment—in a 
system of Government so popular, and 
after demands so urgent and prolonged — 
few Governments would have been so 
firm, few would not have deviated further 
from the strict letter of economical teach- 


ing. 

Tt is important also to observe that, 
just as the American Government is in a 
peculiarly advantageous position to do its 
duty, and to refrain from making ad- 
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vances, it is in a peculiarly disadvanta- 
geous position if it deviate from its strict 
duty and make those advances. A Gov- 
ernment like ours, or like the French 
Government, has a skilled agent whom it 
can trust to make them; the Bank of 
France or the Bank of England can safe- 
ly lend at such junctures, while neither 
Government could do so without great 
peril. It was partly from the conscious- 
ness of this great difficulty that, in 1825 
—the greatest of our panics — the Eng- 
lish Government itself refused to lend 
anything, but encouraged the Bank of 
England to lend to its last shilling. But 
the American Government has no similar 
resource ; it has no skilled intermediary ; 
it is face to face with the banks which 
have failed and with the nation which is 
distressed. It must itself lend all which 
has to be lent, and to give full relief — to 
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give, for example, such relief as the Bank 
of England gave in the panic of 1825 — 
it must lend much, and it must lend on 
all sorts of securities, by the discount of 
bills, on the deposit of shares, and in all 
kinds of various ways. In most countries 
a Government would be much puzzled to 
judge of such miscellaneous securities, 
and at New York it would be puzzled al- 
most more than anywhere else, for such 
securities are there unusually treacher- 
ous, and the borrowers are unusually de- 
void of scruple. 

On the whole, therefore, we consider 
that up to the present time the American 
Government has performed with great 
discretion the difficult duties which de- 
volve on a Government during a great 
panic, and we hope that it will to the end 
of that panic preserve the same discretion, 





and be able to act upon it. 





Fears have of late been frequently ex- 
pressed that the advisers of the Mikado of 
Japan have in their work of radical reform 
advanced so far ahead of their countrymen 
that they have incurred the danger of encour- 
aging a reactionary movement. When the 
house mats common to every habitation were 
abolished, when the people were ordered to 
cut their hair in the European style, when the 
national religion was disestablished, when 
stray dogs were condemned to be shot, and 
when the temperature of the water at the 
public baths was regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, lookers-on not unnaturally thought that 
the Government was outstepping the bounds 
of prudence. But Japanese ways are not as 
our ways, and two memorials to the throne 
from citizens of Yedo which have recently 
appeared show that the reforms which have 
hitherto been introduced have but whetted 
the appetite of the people for more minute 
legislation. One memorialist gravely ex- 
presses a hope that on the first opportunity 
the Government would consider the best means 
of destroying the flies and mosquitoes which 
appear to abound in Yedo. By these insects, 
the writer goes on to say, “some poor people 
find their rest quite broken. The pests may 
seem small, but their poisonous action is 
great, and highly injurious to the public 
health, Some say, ‘Use a mosquito net;’ 


but this is quite insufficient. Rather cutting 
off the stagnant water should be looked to, 
and means taken to keep a current of pure, 
beautiful water in every street.” The next 
memorialist, with much less show of reason, 
proposes that for the future the Emperor 
should “have his hair dressed after the fashion 
of foreign ladies, and thus set a new fashion.” 
“This is impossible,” was the official rejoin- 
der. “Let the letter be returned.” 


Pall Mall. 


In 1869, Mr. Church stated that he had 
found copper to be the colouring-matter of the 
red feathers of the “ Plantain-eaters.” This 
was received rather doubtfully. Mr. Monteiro 
writes to the Chemical News, stating that he 
purchased some of those feathers in the mar- 
ket, at Sierra Leone, and that they have been 
analyzed by Mr. Henry Basset. The result 
being that 300 feathers gave 1045 turacin, and 
from 7°6 to 80 per cent. of metallic copper, 
thus confirming Mr. Church’s results. Mr. 
Monteiro states that copper, as green mala- 
chite, is found extensively disseminated over a 
large extent of country, where these birds are 
common, 
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